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Comment 
Ts Thirteen Propositions, published in the April 


issue, have aroused a variety of attacks and 

commendations, from a number of quarters. 
We have been accused, or praised, on their witness, for 
every position from anarchy to fascism. That the 
Propositions could shape themselves so_tractably 
proves that they are undesirably ambiguous. The blame, 
I nevertheless feel, does not rest wholly with them. It 
is commonplace that in these matters the vested ideolog- 
ical, as well as the economic, interests are too deep to 
permit a straightforward reading of what is written, 
along with a genuine effort to weigh the context in 
which it is written. 

For here, surely, the context might be expected to 
influence the manner of presentation. The readers of 
Tue Symposium are mostly intellectuals — teachers, 
critics, etc.; not workers nor big business men. The 
presentation of a revolutionary position to such readers 
ought, therefore, to take into account an estimate of 
their present situation and attitude. Otherwise it is, in 
the strict sense, utopian. 

Further, it should have been noticed that the Prop- 
ositions were in the form of a sparse kind of manifesto, 
and were consequently not designed to explain or 
elaborate, or include all points. The omission of a policy 
did not mean its rejection. 

I should like to try to clear up some of the steps that 
have caused most confusion. I am particularly anxious 
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to do so because my own position has developed con- 
siderably since the Propositions were written. I should 
now no longer accept everything in them, or should at 
any rate state many things differently. 


I was the most startled by T. S. Eliot’s “Commen- 
tary” in the July Criterion. He discovers that the 
Propositions agree with Ihe American Review in “de- 
nouncing Communism and Capitalism’ ‘ce at Ate Ee 
Symposium strikes him as prefiguring “the coming type 
of Liberal Reformer”; that the editors of THE Sym- 
posiuM are sure “that this ‘cluttering ideology’ [of 
Communism] has actually ‘impeded’ the political 
activities of the Communists in Russia.” How truly are 
the monstrosities of our own offspring hidden from us. 
Re-read the Propositions as diligently as I may, I can 
find no shadow of basis for Eliot’s findings. But I do 
not wish to quibble over expressions. Whatever they 
seemed to Eliot, to me the Propositions did in no wise 
denounce communism nor suggest that the communist 
ideology has impeded the Russian communists. The 
Propositions ‘denounced’ only “the communist party 
in this country” (i.e. U. S. A.) —every uncompli- 
mentary statement about communism was explicitly 
so restricted. And how a position advocating precisely 
defined social-economic revolution and accepting polit- 
ical revolution can be interpreted as ‘Liberal Reform’ 
I am unable to understand. 

I regret the language used in the Propositions about 
the communist party. It would have more exactly 
stated my belief six months ago to denounce certain of 
the policies and tactics of the leadership of the Party in 
this country — which was in intended effect what the 
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Propositions did, though not, apparently, what they 
communieated to Eliot, and others. Now I should no 
longer ‘denounce’ at all. I still believe that most of 
the charges are substantially correct, but I believe also 
that they should be offered in such a way that the Party 
will be supported, not hindered; and I now understand 
better the objective difficulties against which the 
leaders strive. 

I do not think it would be profitable to discuss in 
detail Eliot’s Commentary. A position such as his, 
which holds that “‘Communism and Capitalism are 
only forms of the same thing”’ (does he realize that this 
is an argument of all fascist ideologues?), that ““Com- 
munism is successful so long as it gives people the 
illusion that they are not bored”’ (perhaps he has seen 
the unemployed sitting ‘bored’ on the benches), that 
seems in doubt whether “the present time differs from 
other times,” that bases its sociology so apparently on 
medieval economic conditions, is too far removed from 
my own. 

It might, however, be worth while to attempt to in- 
dicate the central point of ideological divergence — of 
ideological, for the basic factual divergence, that I wish 
to aid in the overthrow of bourgeois property rights and 
Eliot wishes (in whatever disguises) to uphold them, 
is sufficiently evident. The central point may emerge 
from meditation on the following remark from Eliot’s 
Commentary: “. . . this does seem to me to create a 
real issue between two types of reformer or revolution- 
ist: the coming type of Liberal Reformer . . . and the 
Reactionary, who at this point feels a stronger sym- 
pathy with the communist.” This might seem mere 
verbal paradox (and it is significant how often Eliot’s 
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prose does make use of verbal paradox), were one not to 
remember other articles in The Criterion; e.g. an article 
some time ago showing that Stalin and the Pope are 
pretty much the same thing. What could lead Eliot to 
a belief that reaction and communism are closer than 
reaction and Liberal Reform? 

I can think of only one explanation: that the first 
two are both manifestations of a ‘principle ofauthority’, 
whereas Liberalism is anti-authoritarian (‘‘anti-dog- 
matic” in Newman’s definition). This principle may be 
considered an Idea in the platonic sense; and therefore, 
to a platonist, its manifestations are basically identical. 
The Idea is the full reality, and the historical concre- 
tions are accidental. From the aristotelian-marxian 
position, of course, the Idea receives its only actuality 
from its various concretions. The identity is merely 
formal apart from the historic ‘act’. 

Eliot’s platonism is no sudden development. F. H. 
Bradley is the only modern philosopher he has graced 
with an essay. The Hollow Men beats out the platonic 
dilemma (“Between the potency and the act falls the 
shadow”’). Augustine recurs. The seventeenth century 
divines and religious poets, whom he so much admires, 
are mostly platonists. 

Now platonism is a denial of the full reality of history. 
The Ideas, or principles, are outside the historic process. 
Therefore, in the July Commentary, Eliot can dismiss 
the present historical emergency by noting that “we 
are always in an emergency.” True enough, in the 
‘Idea.’ But the marxist must ask, What is the specific 
character of this emergency that differentiates it from 
others, that demands action of a specific kind? Eliot can 
declare: “I believe that the study of ethics has priority 
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over the study of politics; that this priority is some- 
thing immutable which not famine or war can change.” 
In this statement there lurks a confusion. Under one 
interpretation it is the assertion of a platonic dogma: 
that ethics deals with timeless principles, with the Idea 
of good, whereas politics deals with the shadow events 
of the world of change and becoming; that the study of 
ethics is therefore more fundamental than the study of 
politics, and that political aims must be subordinated 
to an ethical goal. However, there is a second possible 
interpretation, suggested particularly by the mention 
of famine and war: that in the historical order —as 
opposed to the order of values and importance — we 
must first solve our ethical problems before attempting 
a solution of our political and social problems. That 
this second interpretation is justified comes out even 
more clearly at the end of the Commentary: “We are 
constantly being told that the economic problem cannot 
wait. It is equally true that the moral and spiritual 
problems cannot wait: they have already waited far too 
long.”” The second meaning rather than the first is 
doubtless the justification for Eliot’s insistence that 
critics start from the wrong end: that they begin’with 
the political task of reforming society or the nation, 
whereas they ought to begin with the ethical task of 
reforming the individual and the family. 

The marxist’s position should be that though in 
theory political goals should be subordinated to ethical 
ends — the study of ethics being in this theoretic sense 
more fundamental than the study of politics — never- 
theless, in terms of historic actuality the separation of 
ethics and politics (and economics) is formal only; the 
ethical problems of an individual automatically involve 
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the economic and political problems of society, and 
cannot be solved apart from them. He might even, at 
the present time, argue that we should concentrate our 
energies first on abolishing the more glaring forms of 
politico-economic injustice and then worry about the 
ethical problems of individuals: that we should try to 
put men in a position where they can live like human 
beings before showing them how human beings ought to 
live. What sense is there to tell a steel worker to be a 
good family man when the very lives of his wife and 
children depend directly on the profits of the Steel 
Corporation, the progress of industrial invention, and 
the vagaries of the Morgan partners? or a widow to go 
to Church on Sunday when she hasn’t money to buy a 
coat and shoes? I am getting a little tired of this devo- 
tion to the ‘good life’ in fine phrases, directed in cruder 
fact by corrupt bankers and tear gas. 

Thus, for Eliot, the present crisis is in many respects 
hardly real; and he could never admit that historically 
society stands at a major break. For him, there is this 
emergency as there have been the others. There is 
human nature now and the same human nature in 
Shakespeare and in Sophocles. There are the lusts of 
Elizabeth and Leicester and of the typist home at tea 
time; the committees in Parliament and in the camp 
of the Volcians; the British veterans of the last War 
and the veterans of the campaigns of Coriolanus — 
the eagles and trumpets of the ones are for him onl 
identical with the rifles and aeroplanes of the others. 
Unfortunately for those who view the world too long 
sub specie aeternitatis, the world itself disappears. This 
may be the proper end of the mystic, but it is rather an 
anomaly for a political comment. 
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But there is a more sombre side: platonism is a cloak 
of reaction.-We should remember that Gentile is the 
most noted apologist of Italian fascism. The attempted 
solving of the contradictions of ‘becoming’ in the radi- 
ance of ‘being’ is an escape from history; and it is only 
the fairest shield for the dark terror that on the historic 
plane sets out to arrest the resolution of these contra- 
dictions in the only manner that history can in fact 
offer: by revolution. Eliot’s Royalism seems not so 
facetious nor so accidental as it did some years ago. 
After all, Mussolini retains Emmanuel; and Hitler flies 


the Double Eagle of the Hohenzollerns. 


On the other hand, it is the Thirteen Propositions 
that New Masses, over the signature of Paul Salter, 
convicts of rampant fascism. Fascism is the current 
Wolf for the left wing — and rightly so; and a far more 
substantial wolf than the first two in the fable. Salter, 
writing from an allegedly communist point of view is 
correct in regarding THE Symposium, with its bourgeois 
history, with initial suspicion; and correct in not trust- 
ing too readily the editors of THE Symposium, with 
their bourgeois history behind them. However, when 
there are wolves around, it is as important to bring 
together the shepherds as to unmask the beasts. 

If Salter were justified in considering the Thirteen 
Propositions fascist, I would repudiate the Thirteen 
Propositions; and I do repudiate any part, any sentence, 
any word, that is explicitly or implicitly fascist. I be- 
lieve that, with growing rapidity, the alternatives 
presented to society are sharpening to three: commu- 
nism, fascism, or complete breakdown. My choice of 
the first of these is unequivocal. My objections to “the 
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communist party in this country” are not to commu- 
nism, but to the shortcomings of the official Party as 
representative of the cause of communism. 

Salter bases part of his accusations on the failure of 
the Propositions to advocate “the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” Instead, so he says, they want a dictator- 
ship “of an intellectual caste,” and “‘it is a safe infer- 
ence that they refer to a bourgeois organization.” 
Where in the Propositions he found this ‘intellectual 
caste’ I do not know. But let me assure him that I do 
accept the dictatorship of the proletariat as the in- 
dispensable instrument of the revolution. That this was 
not stated explicitly in the Propositions did not in any 
way mean a rejection. I might add that an alliance of 
some sections of the petty bourgeoisie — especially 
certain intellectual and professional groups — with the 
proletariat might well be as beneficial and even as 
necessary to the revolution in this country as the 
alliance of the peasantry with the proletariat in Russia. 

His next serious charge is of fascist nationalism in the 
place of proletarian internationalism. Here, again, it is 
not at all internationalism that I reject, but a utopian 
internationalism that is, as the Propositions stated, 
actually Slavophilism. The shoddiest liberals and 
pacificists are the most blatant of ‘internationalists’: 
but their brand is hardly one for a communist. Leninist 
internationalism, with which Salter may be unac- 
quainted, recognizes, in Lenin’s own words, that ‘“‘na- 
tional and state differences now existing between 
peoples and countries will continue to exist for a very 
long time, even after the realization of the proletarian 
dictatorship . . . Unity of international tactics in the 
communist labor movement everywhere demands, not 
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the elimination of variety, not the abolition of the 
national peculiarities (this at the present moment is a 
foolish dream), but such an application of the funda- 
mental principles of communism . . . as will admit 
of the right modification of these principles, in their 
adaptation and application to national and national- 
State differences.” Such a ‘right modification’ I claim 
that the leaders of the communist movement in this 
country have so far failed to make — though there 
seems to be, I am delighted to observe, a change since 
the publication in July of the commendably self-critical 
Open Letter.! Part of the trouble has been, I claimed 
and do claim, that the alleged internationalism has 
been in practice Slavophilism. One reason for this is 
not hard to find: an objective historical contradiction 
has arisen through the existence of one communist 
state in an otherwise bourgeois world; as a result there 
cannot help being occasional objective conflicts be- 
tween the policies of the U. S. S. R. as one sovereign 
political state among others (the others being capitalist) 
and its policies as the controlling influence in the 
Communist International. No good marxist could deny 
that this objective contradiction must at least occasion- 
ally lead to trouble. 

As for specific examples of Slavophilism in the pol- 
icies of the American communist party, they are obvious 
enough. They consist for the most part in the uncritical 
carrying over of Russian slogans and specific policies 
to unlike American conditions; instead of the correct 
leninist line of adjusting fundamental principles to 
concrete actualities. To take a trivial instance: calling 
American farmers and farm laborers ‘kulaks’ and 


1 Addressed to all Party members in July of this year. 
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‘muzhiks.’ Or a more serious one: using the slogan 
“Self-determination for the Black Belt” as if the 
problem of the Black Belt were precisely similar to the 
problem of ‘subject nationalities’ in Russia. Or, again, 
the overemphasis and wrong treatment of the slogan, 
“Defend the Soviet Union.” Of course, workers should 
be roused to defend the Soviet Union; but how best 
arouse them? I remember reading an editorial some 
time ago in The Daily Worker ending with the cry for 
the workers to go into the streets to defend the Soviet 
Union; and I remember stopping for some minutes to 
wonder what possible meaning this could have — what 
possibly the workers were meant actually to do. Such 
absurdities only confuse and antagonize the masses. 
And it should be clear enough to anyone that no world 
event could defend the Soviet Union half so effectively 
as a workers’ victory in this country. 

A number of other charges by Salter deserve dis- 
cussion, but I shall restrict myself to one that has been 
criticized widely by persons of very different political 
affiliations. The remarks about “the separation of 
theory and practice” in the Propositions are perhaps 
unfortunately put. To readers of THE Symposium they 
were meant to say: you can, in theory, pick objections 
in any social program whatever (including the program 
of the Propositions), and can offer many noble choices; 
but consider the actual alternatives, realizable in prac- 
tice — for only such alternatives can legitimize social 
reasonings, which are otherwise word games. Again, 
they were meant to insist that writing Capital, for ex- 
ample, is a different kind of activity from carrying ona 
successful strike, and here too theory and practice are 
separated. But in this instance may be seen the proper 
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interpretation of the marxian “‘union of theory and 
practice.” Capital offers a theory that explains, justifies, 
clarifies, and directs the practical activity of striking. 
That is, true (or good or correct) theory does unite and 
harmonize with correct practice. But the union of 
theory and practice should not be interpreted to mean 
their confusion, a confusion leading to the sectarianism 
that ravages the revolutionary movement in this 
country, isolating not only potentially useful members 
of non-proletarian classes, but groups of workers them- 
selves, making them bitterer enemies of each other 
than of the common enemy. I should be the last to 
argue for the ‘absolute’ separation of theory and 
practice — and the language of the Propositions may, 
I am sorry to say, give some justification to those who 
with Salter accuse me of it — but on the other hand I 
continue to make an effort to keep my categories rea- 
sonably clean. 


It is true that when we see at first hand the class 
struggle, the starvation and the terror in act, as I had 
the chance of seeing them this summer — among De- 
troit auto workers, in the steel mills, in the Illinois coal 
districts — these theoretical distinctions seem a drab 
and petty and angel-on-the-pinhead sort of quibble. 
But I am not yet willing to believe that ideas, however 
minor may be their réle, are in the end trivial. And I 
still wish to find reason too on the side of justice. 

James BuRNHAM 


* 
* * 


’ 


The “Thirteen Propositions” were written and sub- 
scribed to jointly by James Burnham and myself; they 
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expressed the common part of our respective beliefs at 
the time they were set down. My views as well as his 
have developed in the intervening months, and now 
that the import of the Propositions has received chal- 
lenges from several quarters it seems well that we 
should individually clarify our interpretations of them. 

Ezra Pound once said: “I am against stopping to 
argue about free-will in the midst of a shipwreck.” The 
social crisis must be pretty generally evident by now, 
and the first task for present-day radicals is to put aside 
their merely verbal disagreements and stress wherever 
possible their common aims and their common basis for 
revolutionary action. Writers like ‘Paul Salter,’ in the 
July New Masses, hinder the cause of revolution by 
injecting a spirit of petty bickering among the ranks of 
potential revolutionaries. I am more concerned to find 
those points on which I can honestly agree with legiti- 
mate spokesmen for communism than to quibble with 
Salter over phraseology or to demur at his likening me 
to an early New England theocrat. 

Salter represents a large and growing group of mal- 
contents who accept communism and adherence to the 
Communist Party as the only way out. For my part, 
I am one of another large and I believe growing group 
of malcontents who without taking that step see clearly 
enough the necessity for some revolutionary change 
that will bring about a more just distribution of goods 
and a more workable distribution of purchasing power, 
and who realize that no fascist revolution in a capitalist 
society could secure this end. Most bourgeois intel- 
lectuals! who flirt with fascism have in mind some form 


1“ Aren’t you tired of using that hackneyed expression?” said one of them to me 
recently. In expository writing a much used epithet is not objectionable, rather the 
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of a platonic republic where philosophers shall be rulers 
(already we have a Tugwell and a Berle in high places) 
and where each class shall find happiness and justice in 
performing its own function harmoniously with the 
other classes and for the best interests of the nation as 
a whole. The ideal is a pretty one, especially as all who 
read Plato are likely ipso facto to consider themselves 
philosophers and therefore rulers under the new dis- 
pensation. But no one with a grain of comprehension 
of how American economic activities are carried on can 
suppose that fascism would —I don’t say achieve, but 
even noticeably approximate to such a utopia. Someone 
would have to finance the revolution: directly or in- 
directly it would become debtor to the House of Mor- 
gan. No doubt the fascist insurgents would confiscate a 
few factories, stores, and transportation agencies, 
wherever their program required or local prejudice 
permitted the seizure. But anyone who thinks they 
could take and turn over to the public weal the Chase 
National Bank or the United States Steel Corporation 
is naive. Entrenched privilege would know how to con- 
trol such a revolution, how to make advantageous deals 
with the leaders, and if the leaders were intractable, to 
discredit them, throw them out, get new ones. (This 
technique is being used constantly in most of the big 
industries, especially coal and textiles, to break the 
resistance of labor unions.) At most, a fascist revolution 
might be expected to stir up race hatred against one or 
two of the big Jewish investment houses; but who, 
pray, would reap the advantage of that? the little in- 


reverse, if it expresses a ‘clear and distinct idea.’ Much more hackneyed is the 
dilettantism that looks askance at any epithet the moment The New Yorker starts 
kidding it. 
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vestor and consumer or the big shots at 23 Wall Street? 
No: Salter’s charges notwithstanding, I do not place 
any hope in fascism, and I agree with Burnham in 
repudiating whatever fascist implications may have 
been latent in the Thirteen Propositions. 

At this point I part company with the official com- 
munist doctrine — at least provisionally, and until the 
turn events are to take and the consequent possibilities 
of action are a little clearer. In elaboration of Proposi- 
tion 13 it was stated: “[Social] theory and [social] 
practice, though always related, and though harmo- 
nizing them is the principal task of the good life, will 
always remain really distinct, at genuinely different 
levels of being. . . . The instrument of the one — the 
mind —is of a different order of subtlety from the 
instrument of the other — mass feelings and activities.” 
In the original statement the bracketed words were 
given by the context; perhaps their explicit insertion 
would have clarified the matter. For it is evident that 
by a continuous sundering of theory and practice we 
would release our activities from rational control and 
reduce our theories to impotent and hypocritical day- 
dreams. The harmonizing of theory and practice is in- 
deed a principal task of the good life, but in social 
matters their harmonization lies largely outside of the 
individual’s power. Surely there is not, nor ought to be, 
any immediate unity between my individual theories 
of what society should ideally become and the actual 
political and economic tendencies that I observe or 
suspect to be going on around me. This is the case re- 
gardless of whether my affiliations are capitalist, fascist, 
communist, or anarchist-utopian; for political and 
economic occurrences may swing about in unforeseen 
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ways, and no theory held in good faith can accept each 
new drift of events with indifference. Nor is the con- 
verse manner of union possible — bringing the activities 
of the social group into exact conformity with my own 
theories — unless I were a more absolute monarch than 
the world has ever seen. The valid harmonizing of one’s 
social ideals with the social practices in which one re- 
flectively takes part can be brought about only if the 
difference between these two sets of meanings is first 
of all conceded, and the kind of difference understood. 
Social theory and social practice, the Propositions 
declared, are at genuinely different levels of being. The 
phrase ‘different levels of being’ threw Salter so com- 
pletely off balance that he exclaimed, ‘“‘This requires 
a God who is perfect being and perfect goodness.” It 
requires nothing of the sort: I understand very well 
what I mean by ‘levels of being,’ but I cannot and in 
spite of having been a teacher of philosophy for ten 
years have never been able to form any clear or work- 
able notion of “a God who is perfect being and perfect 
goodness.”’ To say that the individual’s mind is — or 
can be and should be — on a higher ‘level of being’ than 
mass feelings and activities is merely, to me, an ab- 
breviated way of making an obvious and generally 
acknowledged point: that the individual thinker can 
observe something of the march of political and eco- 
nomic events, can reflect on them critically, judge them 
good or bad and estimate the chances of bringing them 
under rational control; can even reflect critically on his 
own critical standpoint and partly a Soe it — always 
without compromising the principal aims —to new 
circumstances. If Salter would stop crying “Bourgeois!” 
and “‘Fascist!”’ every time he encounters a phrase that 
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is not in orthodox communist jargon and would attempt 
a genuine meeting of minds with non-conformist revolu- 
tionaries he would be of greater help to the cause to 
which he nominally subscribes. 

It is impossible, of course, for a revolutionary group 
to get along without any common ideological back- 
ground whatever. Some degree of ideological identity 
is required if the group is to have existence in a more 
than statistical sense. No one, for instance, who shared 
the misanthropic oligarchism of Dr. Paul Elmer More 
could be in any serious sense a member of a group dedi- 
cated to the communist cause. It is logically impossible 
to believe that “justice and the general welfare demand 
that the ‘great man’ receive his proper material re- 
ward”’ and at the same time to believe in the essential 
communist ideal — the establishment of a state where 
each shall give according to his ability and be given 
unto according to his needs. Anyone, therefore, who 
tried to hold both of these beliefs would be a mere 
opportunist, wavering from the one to the other. But 
there is another aspect of More’s philosophy that is 
perfectly consistent with the communist cause and 
might even contribute to it something of value. I refer 
to his strictures against the various forms of monism 
and absolutism, in The Demon of the Absolute. His 
attack on “the endeavour, persistent since the natural- 
istic invasion of the Renaissance, to flee from the para- 
dox of life to some philosophy which will merge, no 
matter how, the mechanical and human together”’ is 
inconsistent with the more extreme form of historical 
determinism that some communist writers think it 
necessary to uphold, but not with what I have called 
the essential communist ideal. We should recognize that 
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there are not only different beliefs but different kinds 
of difference among beliefs, and the question of what 
beliefs-are essential to a communist ideology cannot be 
answered without taking kinds of difference into ac- 
count. More’s oligarchism is flatly incompatible with 
the communist ideal; More’s humanism — that is, his 
holding paramount the distinction between activities 
directed by the human will and activities reducible to 
mechanical law — isa possible and valuable supplement 
tort: 

There remains, however, the question of the prag- 
matic consequences of belief. For a majority of men in 
any movement an over-simplified view of reality, in 
which all questions are promptly referred to a belief in 
God, in the Church, or in a fascist state, is a source of 
strength and an encouragement to unified action. 
Whether a tabloid dialectical conception of history can 
be equally effective in determining mass activities is 
problematical: Russia notwithstanding, it has never 
been adequately tried. But supposing it true that this 
over-simplified ideology can be made to serve a worthy 
practical end in the liberation of American workers, 
there remains the problem of supplying an acceptable 
ideology for the intellectual leaders of the movement, 
who by the very fact of their intellectual leadership are 
likely to find the vulgar ideology barren. 

Individuals with much power of discernment must 
always be non-conformist in thought, and a communist 
party that establishes its ideology on too narrowly 
sectarian lines wastes its strength by alienating many 
of those who could perhaps serve it best. 


Puitip WHEELWRIGHT 
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critics might be more useful if instead of inter- 

preting painting they would help people to see 
painting. I made the suggestion on the grounds that 
laziness and prejudice prevent many people from seeing 
what is actually on the canvas. It was a plea for the 
artist, who is often sentenced before all the evidence has 
been examined. For there are certain elements in a 
painting that are not susceptible to personal interpreta- 
tion, that must be the same for any observing eye. It 
seems to me folly to form any kind of aesthetic con- 
clusion about a picture before observing that it is 
painted all in brown, yellow, and green, or that it rep- 
resents a crucifixion, or that the forms are rounded into 
an illusion of three dimensions by the use of light and 
shade. I have always been grateful to the man who 
pointed out to me the goatin Diirer’s “Adam and Eve,”’ 
an engraving I had been living with blindly for years. 
He was fulfilling the critic’s function. 

The foregoing paragraph, I regret, is a preamble to 
an about-face. Because Picasso marvelously reduces the 
elements “‘that must be the same for any eye” toa tiny 
residue, and the rest is a vast billowing ocean for per- 
sonal interpretation to swim about in at its peril. And 
how many have braved that peril! No painter has ever 
set so many writers baying at the moon. Let us listen 
for a moment to Christian Zervos: ‘‘ De toute son Ame il 


| ONCE suggested in connection with Matisse! that 


1THE Symposium, January, 1933. 
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poursuit cette vérité profonde qui résulte des témoig- 
nages mystérieux dont est faite la substance de la vie. 
Il écoute avec une finesse d’ouie de plus en plus subtile, 
ces confidences du plus lointain de |’@tre qu’aucun té- 
moignage ne saurait appuyer, qui ne s’explique guére et 
ne se peut concevoir d’avance.” I am inclined to think 
that this quotation really has something to do with 
Picasso, but there is no doubt that we are in midocean. 
It is these very “confidences from the most remote parts 
of the being” that make the solid shore of criticism so 
difficult to attain. The same difficulty must be faced 
with any abstractionist. 

I have not the impudence or the courage to attempt 
to pin down the abstract in art. It is as thousand-headed 
as art itself. I will venture to suggest however that this 
‘abstraction’ is the ordering of nature into a set of 
purely human relations, human because they are per- 
ceptible to man only. There is no good painting, or per- 
haps even bad, in which this extra-natural sense of 
relation does not operate. Titian and Piero della Fran- 
cesca are as much abstractionists as Picasso, but unlike 
Picasso at his best their extra-natural system of order is 
subtly concealed under the appearances of nature. The 
rigid lines of Titian’s magnificent window frames and 
the curving lines of his nudes are as synthetically re- 
lated, as mathematical if you will, as Picasso’s most re- 
mote arrangement of line and plane. 

Unfortunately this ordering — so exact to the artist, 
so essential to the success of his painting —is not 
exactly apprehended by the artist’s public. Some will be 
scarcely more than aware of it. For ten of the others 
there will be ten variant reactions. I say exact to the 
artist, because what artist does not know the instinct 
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that forces him to shift a line by a hairsbreadth or to 
revise a curve to meet some inner demand? Wesee in the 
drawings of the great this demand in operation. Why 
should Michelangelo rub out a line and redraw it a frac- 
tion of an inch away as if there were some exact place- 
ment preordained? Anyone who has ever painted knows 
the inexplicable, intimate sense of right and wrong that 
whispers to him at each moment of creation decisions 
that no one else could possibly foresee and that he him- 
self would be at a loss to justify. The absolute abstrac- 
tionist who invents his own forms must throw himself 
entirely upon the mercy of this little voice from the 
“most remote part of his being.” Consequently what 
might seem to be the most concrete and exact form of 
painting becomes really the most subjective. Too often 
the inner being seems to communicate in a strange 
tongue. 

I am referring to that form of abstract painting which 
includes no recognizable object. Picasso has not often 
limited himself to this extent. He usually falls midway 
between Titian and the unrecognizable. The subject 
matter is almost always extremely important, however 
the natural form may be distorted. Here Picasso and 
Matisse find common ground. Personally I am con- 
vinced that the omission of recognizable forms involves 
an enormous sacrifice with very little compensation. I 
do not deny the possibility of a great painting con- 
structed entirely of invented forms, but so far I think 
the claims of the inventors considerably exceed their 
accomplishments. 

The claims of the ‘pure’ abstractionists are vast. 
(They insist on the ‘pure,’ as if limitation and purity 
were somehow synonymous.) No set of painters has ever 
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talked so much, or written so much. For years mani- 
festoes, still sticky from café tables, have descended on 
France like confetti in carnival time. And music was the 
goat. 

Why, the embryo abstractionists asked, cannot paint- 
ing approach the purity of music, become a kind of 
visual music? Theirs was a dream of a painting cleansed 
of earthly facts and objects with their disturbing asso- 
clations and meanings, a painting in which the un- 
adulterated aesthetic emotions would be released in 
colours, rhythms, and contrapuntal movement. 

It is as easy to prove that painting should be like mu- 
sic as it is to prove that painting should zot resemble 
literature. Fortunately we have all had an opportunity 
to see some of these symphonies on their little polygons 
of canvas. Perhaps the reason that they seem so remote 
from music is that they are seen all at once, while we 
hear our Mozart as a moving instant in time, an instant 
which only memory can relate to all that has gone be- 
fore. The landscapes the Chinese slowly unroll are the 
closest visual approximation of music I know. 

There is no reason why painting should not seek a new 
direction, even if a limited direction. (There will always 
be those who compose better for the flute than for a full 
orchestra.) Any medium can do anything it can do. If 
poetry can paint a picture, let it. If a sculptor can chip 
a sonata, let him. I quarrel with absolute abstractionists 
only when they claim their pigmental music to be the 
ultimate and most glorious goal of painting. 

Consider some of the sacrifices the entirely abstract 
entails. I have spoken of the necessarily subjective 
nature of this type of painting, which enormously 
exaggerates the hazard of its public reception — a haz- 
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ard to which all art is exposed. More serious is the 
renunciation of memory and association, the artist’s 
most powerful and most dangerous weapons. I mean not 
only the myriad associations proper to objects, as trees, 
bottles, cats, etc., but the more fundamental series of 
memories beginning in the cradle which by addition 
become our knowledge of space, weight, scale. If no 
known objects are introduced in a painting, how can we 
conceive them to be any larger than the area they oc- 
cupy on the canvas? The observer is cheated of that 
thrilling sensation of expanding imaginatively a tiny 
thing into infinity. This much we get from the dullest 
textbook photograph of an Egyptian column with its 
donkey or lamp post carefully placed to give scale. I 
hold that mere size plays an important part in psy- 
chology, that the mountain, except to a few insect-lovers, 
will always be more impressive than the ant hill. If size 
is unknown, what becomes of plasticity’s handmaidens, 
solidity and weight? Or worse, if the parts of a picture 
are so related that the canvas can be turned upside down 
or on its side, what becomes of gravity, in whose terms 
we understand weight, and all the post-and-lintel of 
architecture? I don’t think I have ever seen a good 
picture that could be set on any but its intended base. 

As for space—the absolute abstractionists from 
cubism on seem to prefer the flat, and when they do sug- 
gest depth it is seldom more than six inches from the 
surface of the canvas. Yet Cézanne is often invoked as a 
kind of father to the whole movement. The horizon as a 
symbol of the remotest terrestrial visibility is discarded 
as so much trash by all but those other more subtle 
abstractionists who judiciously allow the outer world to 
bolster up or convey their ‘inner actualities.’ 
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Furthermore, as has often been pointed out, the far- 
ther a painter leaves natural forms behind him the more 
active his invention must be. Nature, with all her faults, 
continually goads the imagination with novel forms, 
textures, and combinations of both. Only an almost god- 
like imagination can create a new form with the mystery 
and the inviolable quality of actuality. Fantasy that con- 
vinces, that seems to exist within its self-given laws, is a 
precious and marvelous thing. The great bulk of these 
personal inventions engendered by the artist’s com- 
munion with himself resemble the flabby and idiotic off- 
spring of inbreeding, or are distinguished by the languid 
marks of excessive onanism. It required the headache of 
a Zeus to produce motherless Athene. 

To be fair, what are the advantages for which these 
sacrifices are made? I consider purely abstract painting 
to be an honest attempt to discover the difference be- 
tween painting and the snapshot, between the selective 
human eye and an unjudging piece of machinery. It is 
one of the curious and always interesting answers to the 
unanswerable: what is art? I want to distinguish later 
between several kinds of abstract painting, but at the 
moment I am still dealing with the kind that endeavours 
to arouse our interest and emotions by the interrelation 
of line, colour, rhythm, masses and voids. The original 
exponents of this type saw very rightly that these inter- 
relations lay more or less concealed under all previous 
good painting, and seemed, in what they judged to be 
bad painting, to exist in a disordered and imperfect 
state, while in nature these meaningful relations oc- 
curred only freakishly. The next step was to discard the 
dross, and treasure the residue, which should have been 
the answer to all our questions. The dross was repre- 
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sentation, the random gifts of lavish nature. The residue 
lay safely within the compass of the human mind. It was 
that mysterious sense that will find unity in one dis- 
position of lines on a flat surface, complete disorganiza- 
tion in another; harmony in one group of colours, dis- 
sonance in another. The result of this very reasonable 
sort of chemistry should have been the perfect painting. 
Some think it was; others admit their disappointment. 
To these others the absolute abstractionist recalls the 
tale of the man who had just succeeded in teaching his 
horse to live without eating when the horse died and 
spoiled the experiment. 

I know that the painters of these organizations would 
object to my cold insistence on relation and relation 
alone. For them as for other artists is the exaltation of 
creation. Deep as I now am in a quicksand of aesthetics, 
I still would not venture to question the emotions that 
a ‘contrapuntal spiral,’ a line “vibrant as a musical 
sound,’ etc., might and sometimes do produce. One can 
only wonder why one rhythm is enormously more satis- 
fying than another, or why the apprehension of har- 
monious relations should arouse pleasurable sensations. 
It is all a matter of unwordable feeling. And behind the 
words of theory there is little more than feeling, some- 
thing metaphysical and unknowable. 

I have tried to indicate a process that emptied paint- 
ing of its content, that is, its narrative or object-interest. 
A counter direction asserted itself. Equally abstract in 
its arbitrary rearrangement of nature, this counter 
direction tends to a violent exaggeration of the im- 
portance of the object. The emphasis is not laid on the 
decorative or plastic possibilities of the object but on 
any emotional significance that can be wrung from it. 
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All the sorcery of memory has been evoked, all the 
twisted associations dragged from the depths of the sub- 
conscious to achieve this new and disturbing emphasis 
on the object. For example we come upon such homely 
objects as a mousetrap or a watch painted with the 
elaborate care and superclarity of Van Eyck jewelry but 
in such abnormal contexts that the realism of repre- 
sentation is no reassurance but rather a source of dis- 
quiet. In this nightmare world the object strikes the 
perception with a fresh and often powerful impact by 
the very inappropriateness of its presence. How much 
more sharply one feels the character of a feather boa if, 
instead of encircling the throat of a woman, it adorns a 
sow. An eye in its usual position in the face is a banal- 
ity, but if it occurs where we are accustomed to see a 
mouth, or is depicted in mid-ocean lolling on a raft with 
a piece of wedding cake, quite suddenly we are acutely 
aware of what an eye really zs. Aside from this isolation 
of reactions to separate objects, the curiosity is almost 
involuntarily goaded to some explanation of the gro- 
tesque combining of things, the sense of the ridiculous is 
given a prod, a grudging tribute must sometimes be paid 
sheer ingenuity, and very often the melancholy and 
fearful sentiments of humankind in the presence of mad- 
ness are powerfully aroused. 

These effects result obviously from the contradiction 
or perversion of our normal associations and concep- 
tions. There are other forms of contradiction. Instead of 
combining naturalistic objects mysteriously the mystery 
may invade the object itself. Then the familiar object 
loses its familiarity as its outlines undergo a warping 
distortion, its parts fall into new relations, its colour 
shifts into accordance with new laws. Sometimes these 
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changes, as in Matisse, are made for plastic reasons, to 
emphasize and clarify the requirements of an ensemble. 
Sometimes they are made so that a new and more 
particular feeling will emerge from the object. The dis- 
tortions and elisions exasperate into full force our nor- 
mal sluggish conception of the object and at the same 
time narrow and guide the direction of that force so that 
there can be no general approach but two or three care- 
fully selected approaches. It is quite easy to tell whether 
the distortion is a sacrifice to the ensemble or is meant to 
sharpen the significance of the object. 

What the significance of the object is none of us can 
say. Many times the object takes on the character of a 
symbol. In such cases the paintings are apt to belong 
more to the province of the psychoanalyst than of the 
Saturday afternoon gallery visitor. The symbolism is 
perhaps deliberate, but oftenest I think (particularly in 
the absolute abstraction) the painter having surren- 
dered to his subconscious unconsciously blurts out more 
than he knows. There are intentional symbolical mean- 
ings in the talented Kandinsky who in a book which 
makes uncomfortable reading announces that even 
colours bear each their spiritual significance, and speaks 
of ‘vibration in the human soul’ and of the ‘inner need’. 
I remember being taught as an axiom that when form 
can no longer fully express content, symbolism is the re- 
sult. This axiom I think was applied to early Christian 
art, but perhaps it is not without meaning now, when 
many painters are straining their medium in an effort to 
express spiritual, highly mystical ideas such as painting 
has really never before been required to externallize. 

But Picasso. 

I have made caricatures of what I think are the two 
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modern directions of abstraction because I wanted to 
make the middle-ground as clear as possible. The only 
painting that interests me lies in this middle-ground, 
turning now toward one extreme now to the other but 
always retaining a point of balance somewhere between. 
Between the extremes are Titian, Corot, Greco, Matisse, 
many excellent painters including Picasso. 

Picasso is the Janus of living painters. He looks both 
directions at once. But his exact position in the middle- 
ground is not easy to fix because he has so often given 
the impression of turning into somebody else. People 
who adore the Picasso of 1905 and 1922 have only bad 
words for the Picasso of 1912 and the Picasso of 1930. 
Everyone has a favourite Picasso, and selecting from his 
so-called periods finds at least one to dislike or condone. 
Consequently it may seem rash to offer any generaliza- 
tion about Picasso. Certainly many of his pictures are 
amazingly unlike others of his pictures, but there must 
be certain things in all of them that prove them kin. 

All Picassos have great certainty. It is plain always 
that something was decided and that it was done. There 
is never the appearance of patient industry. The paint 
lies in its appointed place and no one wonders how it got 
there but simply accepts it. This exactness resulting 
from an unfailing decision gives an effect of great finish. 
I do not remember having seen a Picasso that looked 
like a sketch. Matisse always looks like asketch. I donot 
mean to suggest in any way that Matisse is an inferior 
artist. But there is a great difference between the two, 
and this difference in finish seems to indicate the diver- 

ence. Matisse preserves toward external nature much 
more of the old-fashioned painter’s attitude. He is still in 
the position of the artist who looks lovingly and with 
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respect at nature. He takes down very personal notes 
and makes very personal transcriptions, but one sees in 
his pictures that he has been looking at something out- 
side himself. From this something outside he has bor- 
rowed unscathed and whole an element that lies inert 
and powerful at the heart of his work.2 This element 
because it is not his but nature’s belongs to all of us. To 
evoke this force he needs only a touch, a suggestion, 
and it begins to operate. This is the method of Constable 
in his sketches. I am afraid the comment seems tenuous 
to the point of absurdity, but at least none can deny 
that the lack of finish in a Matisse leaves a margin of 
mystery and beauty, a margin not to be found in a 
Picasso. The mystery and beauty of a Picasso emerge 
from exactness. He crystalizes the impalpable in the 
sharpest forms. He is not content to look respectfully at 
nature from the outside. All he needs of nature he takes 
inside himself, subjects to a disintegrating chemistry of 
his own, and again externalizes as a controlled and en- 
ergetic gesture of the will. Any incompleteness would 
merely be an indication of flawed thinking. 

Certain relations of areas and linear movements also 
persist throughout the several Picasso periods. These 
are impossible to indicate without the help of innumer- 
able reproductions. Perhaps it is sufficient to say that he 
disposes the elements of his compositions with the large- 
ness and grace of a Grecian bas-relief, although the 
rhythms are usually far from classical. Drawings and 
paintings alike are beautifully aerated and infallibly 
fitted to their quadrangle. The same types of curves 
continually recur, never with the slickness of the purely 


2 I do not mean in such decorations as the “Joie de Vivre” or “La Musique, ” 
but most of the still-lifes, the interiors at Nice, etc. 
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mathematical, never quite without acceleration, eras 
weighted with the form they outline. 

Clearly one could not write in this way of a man who 
was interested solely in exploiting the emotional over- 
tones of the object. Janus here looks away from the eye 
and the wedding cake, and turns to the preoccupation 
with organization which he shares with Piero della 
Francesca and Cézanne. Sometimes the preoccupation 
is so intense that the object almost entirely disappears 
and there is only shape and colour left. And such colour. 
No one has ever invented more unexpected colour-sen- 
sations. They are not always pleasant. In fact the most 
stimulating combinations are definitely ugly. But it is 
not an ugliness that bores, it is an ugliness for which one 
is eventually grateful. I am never tired of saying that 
Picasso is the great colorist of our day. I believe he is 
generally considered to be the greatest draftsman. Cer- 
tainly he draws with phenomenal ease and sometimes 
purity, but although his drawing is never banal it sel- 
dom is new. Matisse is less adroit but more serious and 
exciting in his drawing. 

As a draftsman Picasso is like the acknowledged wit 
who never tells the same story twice. Nothing could be 
more witty than his avoidance of the mechanical. The 
treatment of the spectacles in one of the drawings of 
Strawinsky is exactly typical. The glass over one eye is 
twice the size of the other and neither is at all regular in 
shape. There must be no exact repetition and no hard 
lifeless symmetry as of a manufactured object. In the 
still-lifes the perfect curves are not allowed to assert 
themselves, but are subjected to the most ingenious dis- 
tortions so that the painted object finally takes on the 
harmonious and shifting irregularity of a living organ- 
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ism. It is as amusing as reading Saki to follow the career 
of the goblet and the compotier from canvas to canvas. 
Even the face is treated in the same arbitrary way. 
Sometimes one eye will be a circle and the other a tri- 
angle. But in everything the line is always changing so 
that its course can never be taken for granted. Just as 
the circle is pitted against the triangle, so too through- 
out his compositions the straight and the curved are 
continually opposed in a series of small dramas. 

The past has often produced witty writing, but I 
don’t think that conscious wit has ever invaded serious 
painting until our day. Sassetta is often very amusing 
but it is not likely that he meant to be. Zervos writes 
that he has seen Picasso stand back from his easel after a 
day’s work and laugh. But as a painter he is never just 
amusing. The witty element always serves a double and 
more serious purpose. This element when it operates on 
the purely plastic side of his painting as I have indicated 
above serves to produce a very conscious variety and 
gives life to the inanimate so that it seems to exist on the 
same plane with the living. At the same time the ani- 
mate is often subjected to a kind of mechanizing. That 
is, the organic and the inorganic are correlated by the 
application of a single law, a law dictated by an extra- 
natural sense of relation. 

The witty element as it emerges in the subject-matter 
often takes on a quality of ghastly humour. Some 
Picassos are definitely rib-ticklers but they are so force- 
ful that the effect is less funny than horrible. This effect 
is usually known as Picasso’s ‘diabolism’. 

He has seldom been content to rely entirely on form, 
colour, and organization. He combines into an insepa- 
rable compound the plastic and the associative signifi- 
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cance. A good Spaniard, the tragic and the macabre are 
always ready to invade an otherwise rather tender 
serenity. The tragic sentiment is most obvious in his 
early paintings of beggars, blindmen, absinthe-drinkers. 
But how different his beggars are from the beggars of 
Murillo. His skeletal creatures belong more to the realm 
of lyric fantasy than to actuality. They are metaphors 
of Misery. In 1902 Picasso was already an abstraction- 
ist. Effective as these poetically wretched paintings are, 
I cannot quite feel that his heart was entirely behind 
them. I do not charge insincerity. It is a matter of per- 
sonal opinion, but sometimes I seem to detect a sincerely 
tragic Picasso performing for the approval of another 
Picasso, derisive, exceedingly intelligent, and exceed- 
ingly sincere. In the late and really appalling abstrac- 
tions from 1927 on the two Picassos (which J have al- 
lowed myself to suppose) appear to have merged into an 
integral whole. The tragic and the witty function 
simultaneously, emerging without effort from the most 
extraordinarily inventive abstract design. A precise 
example: the teeth and tongue recur as a motif in a 
variety of distortions, and they are at the same time 
funny, horrifying, and essential elements of the com- 
position viewed as an abstract arrangement. 

The ‘diabolical’ is very often completely absent. 
Picasso has always known how to make a serenely lucid 
picture. No one has ever fixed so perfectly the awkward 
grace of adolescence, the grandeur of a draped woman. 

I have attempted to indicate certain elements more or 
less permanent in Picasso that have triumphed over his 
own restlessness and the influences of others. To begin 
with I don’t think the outside influences are so very 1m- 
portant, He has been accused of eclecticism. So has 
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Strawinsky. An eclectic is generally supposed to be 
something pretty low, a man who is unable to invent a 
style of his own and consequently forced to thieve from 
his dead betters. If the thieving is done from the living it 
is merely an influence, a harmless thing to be got over. 
No one thinks the worse of Raphael when he paints like 
Perugino. Even if Picasso were the eclectic many pre- 
tend him to be, why not? Nobody can really get away 
from himself and his own personality. I am sure that 
some of the most stern of the anti-eclectics live in Adam 
houses and like it. I find in Creative Art this quotation 
from Maurice Sachs: ‘“‘Who is more traditional than 
Picasso? — so traditional, in fact, that his work could 
appear as a news reel of the museums of Europe.” This, 
puzzles me. His early paintings undeniably look like 
Toulouse-Lautrec with a dash of Daumier, but the 
‘African’ Picassos are not particularly African, the 
‘Classical’ Picassos are a long way from Greece and 
Rome or even Poussin. The paintings that finally lead 
into cubism are unmistakably not by Cézanne. As for 
Ingres, I have seen one or two Ingres that looked like 
Picassos, but never a Picasso that looked like an Ingres. 
Probably I have not seen all the right Picassos. 

Contemporary artists have without question fur- 
nished him with motifs for his own peculiar gifts to ex- 
pand. On this point John Becker writes in the extremely 
interesting introduction to his recently issued folio of 
modern reproductions: “‘ Picasso is not always as novelas 
certain lesser painters; he improves on his prototypes in 
dexterity, force, insight, quickness of beauty, relentless- 
ness.”” That just about covers it. 

Picasso’s importance as an influence on other painters 
should not be under-rated. If he is eclectic he has made a 
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whole generation eclectic with him. But it is hard to 
judge whether our great-great-grandchildren will stand 
in awe of him. My personal conjecture is that Matisse, 
if the colours can resist the years, will eventually out- 
distance Picasso. For one reason, because his meaning is 
based less on the state of contemporary psychology. 

One of the greatest qualities of Picasso is also his least 
attractive; his painting is always noble, even Olympian, 
but its very nobility keeps one at a distance. There is 
something of the grandeur of a public monument about 
it. One can respect and wonder at a Picasso but one can- 
not love it, because it has no intimacy. One might as 
well love the Arc de Triomphe. Matisse is less forbid- 
ding. One can go in and out of a Matisse as if 1t were 
one’s own house. 


C. R. Morse 
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O ye whom I revere more than life, 
whom I revere more than life and death, 
Citizens! — 


see, beloved, how the plane MN 
is determined by the intersection of 2 straight lines. 


as I cycled on, the chain rapped violently — 
tap-— Tap. tapi tap 
against the broken end of the mud-guard. 


This is the important thing: 
“let the Prince be a prince, 
let the subject be subject; 
let the father be father, 

let the son be a son —”’ 


in even streaks, round and round 
my front wheels, thru the iron spokes 


ran the ripples of liquid fire. 


O beloved! beloved! 

(for I cannot divorce geometry and love) 
there is a marvelous theorem about tangents: 
all the tangents to a surface at one point 

he in a plane. 
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What advantage is it to do violence, 

O New Yorkers, to saints and philosophers? 

you cannot injure them — 

what they say will come to pass despite us: 
which we find out in a sudden quiet brightening, 
as just before a storm breaks. 


oh her formal face! 

formal formal oh her face. 

tho I could never, without knowing her, know it, 
thru it it is I know her. 

this too outwits me. 


lying naked in the sunlight, 

I turned the glittering wheels for very pleasure 

on the green green grass. 

far-off a glittering phonograph- disk ground 
“yes sir, that’s my baby — 


over and over on the same groove. 


TL Envoi 


(By the process of “Love and Abstraction 
all is made distinct and found to be formal.) 


»? 


in the traffic snarl, returning home: 
one law for pedestrians, one for cyclists, one for motor- 
ists. 


my bike trapped ’twixt a truck and fat ladies 
the red lights are like dragon’s eyes. 


O stream-lined automobiles trapezoidal. 
Piercing whistle. 
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Cop! O Diana of the Crossways, may I move on? 
as I sped off, out the corner of my eye 
I saw a smile like one I know full well. 


all are diverse, but all is formal. 
things, — all are God’s things, we might say. 


I have got near them: was I not.in the midst? 
yet kept a formal distance, for this poem. 


PauL GooDMAN 
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T= manuscripts of sixty-five poems by Williams 


written between 1921 and 1931 (including selec- 

tions from Primavera and Spring and All) and 
nine others of prior date have recently been collected 
under the title Scripz.' In Williams’ clarifying limitation 
of style the absence of overwhelming enthusiasms is a 
kind of virtue. It is of course possible from habit to 
prefer progressions of glazed objects or the whole 
nervous system of conscience and self-reference. This 
volume, however, bears comparison with the best of 
symbolism (in English), standing squarely against 
abstraction. Williams’ persistence and concentration 
on his object in the face of all kinds of contemporary 
rhetoric are a distinct service. As he places an object 
into a new relationship, or into one more familiar and 
stable, it becomes clear that poetry, like certain forms 
of music, may have a fluid super-structure but the 
foundation must be undistorted and solid. 

Certain levels of distortion seem (at this time) ob- 
jectionable: glamour translated from a century of 
French literature . . . which demands more insight 
than it gives —in English — from its entrenchments 
behind a set of badly fitting critical standards... 
obscures the prose qualities of the language. In Pound 
the distortions, never great, were absorbed early by 
a great energy in critical evaluation and poetic exact- 
ness; in Eliot they were utilized by an exact measure of 


1 Arrangements for publication pending. 
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sentiment, in Cummings by a caper, in Stevens by a 
pattern. They have been stimulating but their influence 
has been too much against lucidity. Modern society, 
with its unconscious physical aversion to the poetic 
process, expresses itself also in a vernacular in which 
objects are preserved in situ. 

The Descent of Winter expresses the idea similarly: 
“You could say it better in prose. The truth of the 
object is somehow hazed over, dulled. There’s often no 
observation in it, in poetry. It is a soft second light of 
dreaming. The sagas were not like that, they seem to 
have been written on the spot.” 

“Such must be the future, penetrant and simple.” 

From A/ Que Quiere (1917) to this latest collection: 
the writing, not as single in tone as Stevens or Mari- 
anne Moore, nevertheless expresses a solidarity of 
atmosphere which, if it were voluminous, would be 
comparable to Hardy — not an atmosphere, naturally, 
of ego-seduction by hidden musical forms, floating, but 
of those arrangements that express a consistence and a 
simplification, a character. In 4/ Que Quiere the char- 
acter 1s modestly expressed in perception and declara- 
tion. His notations fill the book with integrity and an 
explicitness that gives the feeling of the male open eye 
between moments of slightly drab declaration. 


Oh strong ridged and deeply hollowed 
nose of mine! What will you not be smelling? 
What tactless asses we are, youandI... 


Enough that the “Portrait of a Young Man with a 
Bad Heart” and “Portrait of a Woman in Bed” are 
thoroughly colloquial without sentimentalizing the 
vernacular and that a few of these early poems express 
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a sombreness and constricted fatality Williams does 
not later revert to, especially “Keller Gegen Dom” 
and “The Old Men” where the movement brings one 
into peaceful rapport with its hearthlike kindliness. 
This early volume gives clarity to the author’s content- 
ment with his own observations. 

A few poems in Sour Grapes (1921) have perhaps 
greater body and variation. “The Thinker,” “Youth 
and Beauty” and “The Nightingales” play the gnomish 
wonder of “The Danse Russe” on another string. 
“Complete Destruction” shows a few household facts 
ordered into proof: 


It was an icy day. 

We buried the cat, 

then took her box 

and set match to it 

in the back yard. 

Those fleas that escaped 
earth and fire 

died by the cold. 


But the most droll and charming work of his penates 
in this volume is “Youth and Beauty” and “The 
Nightingales,” the one describing a dishmop, the other 
the unlacing of a pair of shoes. A humor which observa- 
tion alone has gives them a turn of lathe-like lightness. 
The volume closes with “The Great Figure” in an 
isolation of detail (largely linear) that resembles a 
photographic magnification of plant parts. This mi- 
croscopy is frequently repeated in Script, especially in 
“The Descent of Winter.” 


My bed is narrow 
in a small room 
at sea 
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The numbers are on 
the wall 
Arabic I 


Berth No. 2 
was empty above me 
the steward 


took it apart 
and removed 
it 


only the number 
remains 
2 


on an oval disc 
of celluloid 
tacked 


to the white enameled 
woodwork 
with 


two bright nails 
like stars 


beside 


the moon. 


(“The Descent of Winter’’) 


The surface sketchiness and accuracies in Script are 
a function of the author’s naturalness and the product 
of focussing and concentration. When the light has 
been sharply caught and the objective adjusted to the 
optimum distance the material suddenly appears clear 
and natural, the surface a little plainer, as if a dark 
pencil (or a stylus, as in “At the Faucet of June”) 
assisted the eye. 
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June that rings 
. the triangle of the air 


pulling at the 
anemones in 


Persephone’s cow pasture — 
(“At the Faucet of June’’) 


The quality of this quotation, as in the lines from “The 
Dead Baby,” 


a white model of our lives 
a curiosity 
surrounded by fresh flowers 


is not only in the enlargement of parts. Though some- 
what dependent, of course, on associations for its effect, 
it is not, like the usual symbolism, suggestive in the 
sense of needing specialized collaboration on the part 
of the reader. The translation of symbols in it is no 
labor. The completeness receives an impact from the 
speed of the inscription. 

Williams has done much in keeping the language 
trimmed for subjects which can be adequately treated 
in short forms. He retains in the English much sim- 
plicity and body weight, and honesty; not dependent, 
as in Marianne Moore, on exclusive selection and the 
fineries of the lexicon. Her extreme specialization 1s 
indicated in the lines from ““Abundance”’ (speaking of 
the jerboa): 

it stops its gleaning 
on little wheel castors and makes fern-seed 
footprints with kangaroo speed. 


Its leaps should be set 
to the flageolet. 
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Miss Moore in keeping the objects she is describing in 
regimented order gives her logic the appearance of in- 
contestable surface evidence. 


substance hard 
as ivory or glass 


(Williams) 
expresses perhaps Williams’ recognition of her. But in at 
least one respect I find him superior. He expresses just 
enough grappling for expression to establish a more 
personal, less frozen, contact. Compare Miss Moore’s 
“Too Much” in its best descriptive lines with 


orange 
of ale and lilies 


orange of topaz, orange of red hair 
orange of curacoa 
orange of the Tiber 


turbid, orange of the bottom 
rocks in Maine rivers 
orange of mushrooms 


of Cepes that Marshal loved 
to cook in copper 
pans, orange of the sun... . 


Williams (“This Florida,” 1924) 

The imagery of Miss Moore is on the surface more neat, 
but the form is academically strict. In contradistinction 
the form in Williams makes no effort to lace into for- 
malism. The lines are widely spaced. Key words re- 
ceive accent from their accessibility in the line and by 
separation from their modifiers. The page is made 
graceful and light. Unfortunately the risks he takes in 
dullness and banality are an aspect of this language of 
undistorted observation. 
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Parts of Script show the influence of Picasso and 
modern art. The method of “To,” for instance, is the 
method of painting, with ab eine in it but the Avere 
and the action of the eye on them. Yet the child and 
the ball are charming. Their trueness is a function of 
their anonymity and stationary character. In a sense 
the ‘poetry’ is as completely absent as allusion and 
comparison within it. 


To 


a child (a boy) bouncing 
a ball (a blue ball) — 


He bounces it (a toy racket 
in his hand) and runs 


and catches it (with his 
left hand) . . 


Similarly, casual sentiment is treated as if it were a 
line in a picture, the words seeming to be the first that 
came to the lips. The method, practiced in wit in “Com- 
plete Destruction,” gives freshness to the sentiment in 


This is just to say 


I have eaten 
the plums 
that were in 
the icebox 


and which 

you were probably 
saving 

for breakfast 


forgive me 

they were delicious 
so sweet 

and so cold. 
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“The Descent of Winter,” begins with a description 
of flame and smoke. Out of the physical scene arise the 
query and the monologue, with fresh feeling, as if their 
pathos were part of the smoke and flame. The dux is 
given out by one voice part . . . and the snatch is over. 


What chance have the old? 

There are no duties for them 

no places where they may sit. 
Their knowledge is laughed at 

they can not see, they can not hear 
a small bundle on the shoulders 
weighs them down. . . 


A guide to the variety in Script. “It is a Living 
Coral” and ““Hemmed in Males” turn commonplace 
and practically untouched material into so surprising 
an American effect that the objects in them seem to 
skip and the dissociations become gay. Against these 
“The Bull”’ is classical in firmness, and “The Jungle” 
leads into an entirely unexpected gentleness and com- 
pletion. What more could be said ““On Gay Wallpaper”’ 
than is in the structure and the imagery of the poem? 
“Rain,” like the bull, is commentary on “the bright 
passage of days.” One can come back to these poems 
(including “This Florida,” “The Sea Elephant,” and 
“To Elsie’) and examine them from various positions: 
there is solid surface, charm, lucidity, closeness of 
observation. 

Williams’ responses, readable and direct, move be- 
tween two fields, as in 


and a young dog 
jumped out 
of the old barrel 
(“The Descent of Winter,” 10/29) 
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and 
Pic, your crows feed at your windowsill 
asso, try and get near mine. . . 
(“Struggle of Wings”’) 


His response, as in the first quotation, requires volume 
for effect; in the second, surprise and a telescoping of 
jocularity. His composition of backyards and city trees, 
the weakness of his verbs, and the occasional monotony 
of his syntax contribute gravity to his solitude. 

“Or to sum it all up there’s the legend in gold letters 
on the window of the abandoned saloon: 

OL MPI ra 


Cari RakostI 
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What Really Happened to 
Washington Jefferson Madison 
Monroe Jr. 


Norte: Those who have read the novel Mark Bealer will remember 
the character of W. J. M. Monroe Jr. In the novel I was not able, 
for artistic reasons which are perfectly evident, to talk about what 
really happened to this poor negro. In the sections which follow, 
his real fortune is for the first time truly set forth. 


I 
The Silence of War 
PAUSE of not more than a minute came. The 


battlefield seemed so silent as to be almost 

deserted. It was the kind of thing from which 
men now used to continuous din suffered most; for each 
thought himself isolated, not necessarily from any 
particular other person, or from a body of comrades, or 
from the enemy, but simply alone, come back to him- 
self, detached, as it were, from the bloody but well- 
beloved earth. 

During such a pause, the young negro Washington 
Jefferson Madison Monroe Jr. died. He died at the 
very end of the momentary silence that had come over 
the terrible, ploughed land. He died in a terrifying 
manner, jump by step, consciously, almost counting the 
stages which lead to that silence beyond which men 
know nothing. 
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You might say that he was for part of the moment, 
even for a great part of it, unaware of his death; not so 
much becausé he did not understand that he could 
never leave his muddy bed in the shell pit as because he 
was so keenly aware of that death nowhere touchable, 
everywhere in the pause of the battle. His cerebration 
was, we may say, like that of what was once a man from 
whom all blood has leaked, though his heart continue 
to pump. 

Washington, in such a condition, thought more than 
one thing at a time. He sounded simultaneously the 
great and the small, fearing less his progressive death 
than the noise which would presently return, curiously 
unaware that the noise when it did come, would be 
nothing to him. 

In the shell hole near him, near enough to touch, the 
stump of a neck, with an almost lopped head on it, 
projected like a smeared and shattered post-end from 
the mud. The head was almost gone from its neck; it 
lay silently on its side, oblivious almost of the momen- 
tary silence. 

Washington took a precious time to look with one 
eye at the roots that had been a person. As he looked, he 
vividly remembered how once, when he was with Emily 
at Santa Monica, he had seen a part of a wrecked row- 
boat sticking from the sand. The sea was blue, white 
and singing. It sang with its white mouth, constantly 
moaned to silence, unfairly impersonal. 

Several seconds had to be taken over his predica- 
ment, at the utter stupidity of his black earth. He had 
to love it so! the bloody-teated earth, loving so dearly, 
caring nothing for her own sullen black boy. Mud, that 
was the milk of the earth. It was a gaping, muddy 
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breast, a hole like a r-ed m-outh sucking watery blood. 

What a strange thing to die, what a most b-lue, 
st-range thing! There was only an instant for Washing- 
ton to reflect on the ludicrous inevitability of b-lue 
dying . . would even have smiled, ey: had mah 
jaw not been blowed plum to pieces. . . 

An instan foh pain, foh that O so Mrecious hole wheah 
mah othah eye should ha been, honey! he would ha 
wiped mah blood away wid de blood o de lamb. O he 
would ha wiped mah blood away wif bof my ahms, but 
they was....O.. .a-Il gone baby. 

Nobody knows the trouble I bear/Nobody knows 
but Jesus. And am ah humming! 

But he must . . . he must not . . . he must keep 
still. Out of respect for the dead, for the battle which 
had been so good as to pause for him, for him, Washing- 
ton Jefferson Madison Monroe Jr., whose father lived 
in the land above Central Avenue on East Adams 
Street in Los Angeles, California, far away; for him, a 
sullen black boy blown to pieces in a shell hole, dying 
in an instant slowly, going stiff in water. 

Boom! 


A 
The Head and the Neck 


Before the head was blown away from its neck, or out of 
the dead Washington’s sight, it might have carried on 
with its neck the kind of dialogue with which the School- 
men were so familiar; that is, as to whether the neck 
was made for the head or the head for the neck. But 
this, it so fell out, did not happen. The truth of it is as 
follows: 
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Head: (speaking with an automatic mouth and hollow, 
whisperous words): You give me a pain. . 

Neck: (speaking like a woodwind, from slit vocal pipes): 
You’re damned uncomfortable yourself. 

H: Wheah’s that big sullen black boy Washington? 

N: How do ah know. I can’t look. Turn aroun, yoh 
all’s hurtin me. 

H: Turn aroun? Now how do yoh all spect me to turn 
roun. Use yoh haid, boy. How you spec me to turn 
roun when ahm very near off mah head. No I don 
mean that, I mean — 

N: You shoah are — off your haid. 

H: No ah means Ise off yoh neck. O, black boy, and 
I’ll be glad. Yoh is no good, never was any good to 
me. 

: How about that theah time Emily put her ahm 
around me, how about that time? 

: Well, ah paid you back by watching foh Washing- 
ton. O. O. A lot a good Emily is to her boy now. 

: Me either! turn roun I tell yoh, turn roun. You’re 
breaking, you’re breaking mah neck. 

: And what if ah turns? It will be the last of yoh all 
foh suah. 

: An yoh too. 

: An of that Emily too. Mebbe Washington too. He’s 
no good now, look at them pieces, look at them 
plecesh ware! 

N: Ah tells yoh, how many times must ah tell yoh ah 
caint look! 

: That’s all right black boy, I aint got no eyes 
neithah; but my eyes used to could shoah see that 
baby girl Emily. What a black honey baby... 
bl-ack b-aby. 


ee ee 


an 
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: What’s mattah; don’t cry. What’s mattah . . . 

: It’s so quiet. Or am ah deaf? 

: Nevah could heah, I couldn’t. 

OLOX2@: 

: It hurts me too. Don move, don move... . 

: I suppose. O. 

: O, lord, if you will — separate this black niggah — 
O lord — 

: Heah we ah. Ho-ld everything! heah comes that 
shell. 


Boom! 


H ZEZmAZnZ 
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Newcomers 


Two negroes, one long and rangy, the other short and 
round, both dull in appearance, crawled on their bellies 
into a muddy shell hole. It was pitch dark. They had 
got separated from their coloured company in the con- 
fusion of battle. 

Perhaps never in their young lives had they found 
anything so welcome as this muddy circumference 
gaped out by explosion, splashed with blood and lit- 
tered with khaki, a dented canteen or two and fragments 
of negroes blown to pieces and utterly unrecognisable in 
the darkness. The two newcomers felt like congratulat- 
ing each other on an escape from what to them was 
destruction directed particularly at their company. 
One succeeded after several tries at lighting his last 
cigarette with his last match. After he had taken a long 
puff, he offered the fag to his companion; and so, al- 
ternately, they continued to smoke at the little glowing 
thing. 
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Shells spattered all about them, even scattered mud 
into the whites of their eyes; but they felt relatively 
secure, and were intelligent enough, having gone to 
High School in Los Angeles, to realise that they were 
at any rate safer here than out in a too-little-hum- 
mocked no-man’s-land with star shells lighting all black 
heaven. Presently, they began to converse in low tones, 
as though afraid that it were unseemly to speak loudly 
in a salon where the cannon’s imperial voice and the 
chattering gossip of the machine guns made evident 
enough the stratifications of modern society; besides, 
they knew that they were negroes, not much better 
socially than the earth in which they lay. Perhaps they 
felt that the pity of it was the whites did not know this 
also. Beautiful, dear earth! 

In their conversation, they began to wonder what 
had become of some of their old comrades. One of them 
wondered where his brother Washington was. He surely 
had been a good brother. The other said, yes, he had 
been good, adding that he guessed brother Washington 
was not with Emily now. The newcomers began to say 
that she had been pretty indecent to treat Washington 
as she had, running around with that good for nothing 
what’s-his-name. Yes, Washington had been a fine 
brother always and was perfectly straight with Emily. 
Yes, the other said, he had, but you couldn’t expect too 
much from a coloured girl who was one eighth white. 

The first negro remonstrated, laughing as he did so. 
It wasn’t fair to speak so of white folks. Washington’s 
brother agreed, handing over the last of the fag to his 
friend. No, pure coloured boys were as faithless as those 
who could not help the white in them. 

As the two newcomers laughed softly, and one of 
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them threw away the butt of the cigarette, a shell ex- 
ploded on the rim of the shell-hole, enlarging it to make 
lying room for two more bloody guests. 


4 
Gravediggers 


When the sound of the battle had died completely away 
and the enemy guns were withdrawn, the captain of the 
company sent out his share of the remaining coloured 
men to help bury their dead. 

Burial of the dead here was not, perhaps, the fine 
thing to which you are used. There was no bronze 
casket, no satin-lined casket, no concrete or steel con- 
tainer into which a coffin of any description might be 
slowly lowered on straps controlled by automatic 
springs. 

The task of burying war dead may be described as 
disagreeably tedious, a rotten, smelly affair, particu- 
larly, perhaps, with blacks. They were, most of them, 
like Dostoievsky’s Elder Zossima: they soon became 
the breath of corruption. For this reason, of course, 
many bodies or parts of bodies had to be burned — 
mere bloody puddings that they were. 

Any comfort to be wrung from a grave derives from 
the belief that the dear dead, the beloved, brave body 
lies tenderly there under the cross which bears its 
name; no matter so long as the families, the mothers 
especially, do not suspect that guts of horses, shovelsfull 
of pell-mell parts, the conglomerate ordure of flesh, 
garbage and regimental excrement — no matter, I say, 
if the mothers can be convinced that their own lie in a 
brave indexed earth. Logic plays its part in the burial 
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of the slaughtered; it directs that their names should 
be inscribed on crosses. ) 

When the graves, or rather trenches, had to be dug 
by hand, the gravediggers did not like the work. They 
hated it; and no wonder. Add to the smell the actual 
work of it, the superstition existent among many of the 
negroes and a very real danger from unexploded shells, 
and you will understand why. A ghastly business, even 
in the best of wars. 

Several mornings after Washington had died, the 
head and neck severed, and the two newcomers blown 
to stew, a squad or two of powerful negroes naked to the 
waist had finished digging a long and deep trench. Into 
this they began to heap the dead, identified and un- 
identified alike. Several worked with disgruntled, 
suspicious, ferocious and scared carelessness, telling 
stories as they did so both to pique and to calm their 
fear. Two were silent, scarcely looking at the leavings 
as they heaped them into the black, silent earth. One 
negro sang, 

Look down, look d-own 
That lonesome ro-ad 
Befoah yoh travel home... 

The sergeant peered at an identification tag on a 
severed arm, tossed it into the pit, and marked down on 
a pad a name for a cross. 

“Glad ah doan have to bury Washington,” he mur- 
mured. 

“Washinton’s all right, suh, they aint nothin can 
touch that big black buck. Ah knows. He allus carried 
an asfedita cham he did.” 

Someone noticed a head in a large, muddy shell hole 
nearby. When he went into the pit to fetch the head, he 
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found that he would need help to clean the hole out 
proper; there was at leas’ foah men theay, haad to git 
at too; beginning to stink, all in pieces. O b-boy! 

“Look out theay, black boy,” he said as four men 
came cautiously down the side of the hole. They 
laughed and began feeling about with their hands. One 
of them found something. He tugged. A leg came off in 
his hands. 

“Say theay be careful caint ya! Headquatahs done 
tol us to bury our dead propah, sos they can say so too.” 

“Tt’s b-ad luck, boy, to pull off legs like a you do- 
do-do, b-ad luck!”’ 

And so on. The conversation and the work continued 
until by a mischance, of which war is so essentially 
composed, an unexploded shell went off and killed three 
of the men who were working in the pit. Two of the 
others had arms or legs torn off. 

After the accident the sergeant was more careful. 
He no longer sent his men into shell holes, and he 
blessed his lucky stars that not more of them had been 
killed. 


o} 


Conclusion 


I have told, then, how Washington Jefferson Madison 
Monroe Jr. ended. First, to summarise, he was killed 
outright by a shell after he had been mortally wounded 
anyhow. He was, in the second place, disjointed by the 
explosion which separated the head from the neck of 
someone who had known him. Thirdly, his remains 
suffered further shock when another shell killed his 
brother and a friend. Fourthly, he was blown altogether 
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to pieces along with those who had come to prepare for 
him an honourable grave with a cross on it. 

His father had received the news of his valour, how 
he had died in action, and never knew anything really 
of the necrophilous murderings of his eldest boy. I 
would not relate it here, were the father not now dead, 
happy in the thought that he had given his two oldest 
to the cause of liberty. 

There is a little sequel to the story. It reads like a 
sentimental novel. But what happened is this. 

Emily, the girl in the case, the negress one eighth 
white, is now married. She and her husband are 
butler and maid in a wealthy family. This family 
recently went to Europe for the express purpose of 
visiting the sector where their own boy had died in 
action. So that Emily was not more than ten kilo- 
metres from the very spot where the man who once 
loved her had been killed. But all she thought of was the 
beautiful white crosses in lines, any way you look at 
them. 

ALFRED YOUNG FISHER 
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Contradiction 


HE various arguments in recent years as to the 
relation between art and propaganda may have 
struck some observers as purely a haggle among 
literary specialists. Yet the issue is a vital one, and 
carries far beyond a mere matter of literary fashions. 
Esthetical values are intermingled with ethical values — 
and the ethical is the basis of the practical. Or, put more 
simply: our ideas of the beautiful, the curious, the 
interesting, the unpleasant, the boring are closely 
bound with our ideas of the good, the desirable, the 
undesirable — and our ideas of the desirable and unde- 
sirable have much to do with our attitudes towards our 
everyday activities. They make us ask ourselves, more 
or less consciously: Are we doing the things we want to 
do? to what extent is there a breach between what we 
must do and what we should like to do? Probably for 
this reason, even the most practical of revolutions will 
generally be found to have manifested itself first in the 
‘esthetic’ sphere. 

Then it is no academic matter to concern oneself 
with the implications of books. And however much one 
may disagree with the results of Michael Gold’s patient 
search for the faintest chemical traces of Fascism and 
Anti-Semitism in the ‘pure’ poetry of Archibald Mac- 
Leish, one must grant that the intention is justified. 
Points of view first make themselves apparent in the 
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realm of ‘fancy.’ In time they come to be carried into 
the structure of our sciences, so that savants can train 
their telescopes upon the infinite or their microscopes 
upon the infinitesimal and find there what they were 
looking for. Even theories of psychology eventually 
succumb to the same pattern, the same ‘perspective’ — 
and lastly, perhaps, the cultural lag of our social insti- 
tutions themselves is made to budge somewhat, and the 
point of view which began as a poet’s irresponsible 
‘inkling’ attains its embodiment in the very architec- 
ture of the state. 

For such reasons, the question of the relationship 
between art and society is momentous — and the Battle 
of the Books now in progress is no mere tempest in a 
teapot. To an extent, books merely exploit our attitudes 
— and to an extent they may form our attitudes. The 
difference between exploitation and formation may be 
illustrated by war literature. A work picturing the 
‘atrocities’ of the enemy would exp/oit our attitude 
towards such atrocities. It would arouse our resentment 
by depicting the kind of incidents which we already 
hated prior to this specific work of art. Such a work 
might form our attitudes by picturing a certain specific 
people as committing these atrocities: it would serve 
to aggravate our vindictiveness towards this particular 
people. 

The whole issue was revealed in some of its most 
perplexing aspects by the controversy (in The New 
Republic of September 20th) between Archibald Mac- 
Leish and Malcolm Cowley on the subject of the vol- 
ume, The First World War, edited by Laurence Stallings. 
MacLeish seems mainly concerned with the poet’s 
response to experience, and Cowley with the public’s 
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response to the poet. There is thus some talking at 
cross-purposes; but the discussion is particularly vital, 
it seems to me, because it keeps so near to the heart of 
the problem. Art is a means of communication. As such 
it is certainly designed to elicit a ‘response’ of some sort. 
And the present article will attempt, by using the 
MacLeish-Cowley controversy as a point de départ, to 
offer some considerations as to the nature of human 
response in general, and to make deductions from them. 

MacLeish begins by objecting because The First 
World War pictures only the repellent side of the War. 
The War was heroic and adventurous as well as horrible, 
MacLeish asserts, yet Stallings here omits the heroic 
and adventurous aspects entirely. Though we are today 
largely what the War made of us, MacLeish seems to 
feel that we owe the War some courtesy, some alle- 
giance: we must be ‘truthful’ about the War. Even 
now we must not use the War to our purposes, but must 
continue to be victimized by it. If it was a ‘human’ 
war, the honest poet must say so, and will say so, 
regardless of the effects upon society. Such seems to be 
MacLeish’s position — and on the face of it it does not 
look very defensible. Artistic scrupulosity is an ex- 
pensive luxury, if it is to be obtained at the expense of 
society as a whole. 

MacLeish may be confusing two issues. He seems to 
take it for granted that the new book, edited by Stal- 
lings, is about the last war. Hence, recalling by personal 
experience that the War had its profoundly human side, 
he complains that the new book is an incomplete record, 
artistically dishonest. For the artist must record ‘‘ those 
things, seen or unseen, which have actually occurred 

. regardless of their effect upon the minds of the 
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young or the minds of the old.”’ Thus, a picture of the 
War should also include its noble and adventurous side, 
be the final effect ‘immoral’ or not. Yet it is highly 
questionable whether the true subject of The First 
World War is an actual war at all. The very title would 
suggest that it is about an anticipated war. And I think 
that Cowley is more nearly correct on this point, since 
he is concerned with our responses to the possibility of 
war rather than with our responses to a war already 
gone into history. Now: anticipated events are quite 
properly idealized in art. It is a commonplace of psy- 
chology, human and universal enough for any poet to 
draw upon, that we expect things to be either much 
better or much worse than they turn out to be. Antici- 
pation is by very nature an abstractive process, a 
simplification; as such, it has an interpretative or 
‘philosophic’ consistency which events in actuality do 
not have. The future itself is a ‘work of art’ until it is 
actually upon us. Thus, one may be quite within his 
rights when picturing a future war either as all heroism 
and adventure or as all hideousness. Where indeed can 
MacLeish point to the authority of the events “as they 
actually occurred,” when the occurrence is still confined 
to the poet’s symbols themselves? 

To be sure, when writing of an anticipated war, the 
artist must select his material out of the past and the 
present. All anticipation is such selection, whether it 
involve one’s forebodings about an international calam- 
ity or one’s attempt to decide whether the red sky at 
night will be shepherd’s delight and the red sky at 
morning shepherd’s warning. For the poet, not all of 
such material is confined to objective events. Much of 
it lives in the memory, emphases, interests, preferences, 
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and apprehensions of his contemporaries. In writing, he 
handles not merely a past situation, but also a present 
one. The Rosetta Stone was carved for the purpose of 
conveying certain information local to the times. It 
became important to us as a key for deciphering Egyp- 
tian. We owe the stone no allegiance. We use it for our 
purposes, for a ‘truth’ which did not exist at the time of 
its erection. 

Is there a kind of naive realism lurking at the bottom 
of MacLeish’s exhortation? Though at one point he 
complains against Marxian ‘absolutism’, does he not 
himself grow absolutist in assuming that the War 
possesses one definite, absolute character which must 
remain unchanged throughout history? To the people 
on Morgan’s preferred lists, Morgan has a different 
‘character’ than he has for the people not on his pre- 
ferred lists. Yet it is one and the same Morgan in both 
relationships. The analogy might suggest that ‘char- 
acter’ is largely a matter of relationship, and is neces- 
sarily changed by a change in relationship. And if our 
relationship to war is different now than it was in 1916, 
why must we attempt to uphold, by strange canons of 
‘truth’, the ‘1916 character’ of war? 

Are not wars what we make of them — like stones 
and trees, like Napoleon and the history of Greece? 
And might we not very humanly want to make a dif- 
ferent thing of them in anticipation than in actuality? 
When we are inescapably in one, the only wise thing to 
do is to make it as decent as we can, thereby maintaining 
some continuity of our humaneness even under con- 
ditions of slaughter. But when we are not at war, no 
such grave psychological obligation is upon us — we 
are not vowed by the actualities of our predicament to 
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tell ourselves that even war can be a cultural way of life. 

Hence, I hold that MacLeish has been discussing a 
poet’s response to a past actual war whereas the ques- 
tion is really about an audience’s response to a future 
anticipated war. Yet strangely enough, when we con- 
sider the matter from this point of view, MacLeish’s 
plea for a total picture of war has much to be said in its 
favor. There are some reasons for believing that the 
response to a human picture of war will be socially more 
wholesome than our response to an inhuman one. It is 
questionable whether the feelings of horror, repugnance, 
hatred would furnish the best groundwork as a deter- 
rent to war. They are extremely militaristic attitudes, 
being in much the same category of emotion as one 
might conceivably experience when plunging his bay- 
onet into the flesh of the enemy. And they might well 
provide the firmest basis upon which the ‘heroism’ of a 
new war could be erected. The greater the horror, the 
greater the thrill and honor of enlistment. I can imagine 
an upstanding young fellow, when Der Tag is again 
upon us, pointing to photographs of mutilated bodies, 
and saying quietly but firmly to his sweetheart, who 
adores him: “‘See those? That is what war is. Dearie, 
this day I have enlisted in the service of my country.” 
The sly cartoonists of The New Yorker might possibly do 
most to discourage militarism, while deeply pious tracts 
are but the preparation for new massacres. They may 
be the first stage of the next combat — the preparatory 
‘esthetic barrage’ — staunchly building by the collation 
of military horrors the imagery which will be drawn 
upon in sharpening our concepts of heroism. In any 
event, we do know that a batch of such material pre- 
ceded the ‘conversion’ of Germany from the psychol- 
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ogy of Wandering Birds to the psychology of Brown 
Shirts. 

Such possibilities bring us to a surprising state of 
affairs. If, by picturing only the hideous side of war, we 
lay the esthetic groundwork above which a new stimulus 
to ‘heroism’ can be constructed, might a picture of war 
as thoroughly human serve conversely as the soundest 
deterrent to war? I have never seen anyone turn from 
The Iliad a-froth with desire for slaughter. And might 
MacLeish, who fears that he is being socially irre- 
sponsible when he pleads for a ‘whole’ war, with all its 
contradictions, really be pleading for the most ethical 
presentation of all? He would recall “a war of parades, 
speeches, brass bands, distros, boredom, terror, anguish, 
heroism, endurance, humor, death.’’ He would have a 
“human war,” recorded with “neither morality, nor 
text, nor lesson.” And though he is humble at the 
thought, and even willing to damn the artist as “‘an 
enemy of society” (at least, so far as a society’s tem- 
poral aberrations are concerned) is there not much to 
be said in favor of his ‘human’ war as deterrent 
where a picture of an ‘inhuman’ war might act as 
stimulant? 

For one thing, a human war, picturing gentleness, 
companionship, humor, respect for courage (in the 
enemy as well as among one’s own ranks), dignity in 
suffering, refusal to admire the jockeyings and elbowings 
for position which characterize so much of our efforts 
under conditions of capitalist peace — such a human 
picture might be less likely to encourage the hysteria 
which, in its intensity, can be converted into its an- 
tithesis at a moment’s notice, becoming the counter- 
hysteria of rabidity and ferocity. It may really serve to 
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promote, not warlike zest, but a cultural approach 
towards the question of human happiness, a sense of 
critical appraisal, and incidentally, a realization that 
the purposes of humanity may best be attained through 
the machinery of peace. If there is any sound reason for 
discovering the cultural superiority of peace over war, 
the surest way to arrive at it would be through a total, 
restful attitude towards war itself. Sunday School texts 
have ever been considered by sophisticated moralists 
the essential stimulus to ‘sin’ — and I see no reason 
why the same fact should not apply to a Sunday School 
simplification in dealing with the problems of war. On 
the other hand, let war be put forward as a cultural way 
of life, as one channel of effort in which people can be 
profoundly human, and you induce in the reader the 
fullest possible response to war, precisely such a response 
as might best lead one to appreciate the preferable ways 
of peace. 

There is another paradoxical fact to be considered. A 
book wholly constructed of the repellent may partially 
close the mind to the repellent. It may call forth, as its 
response, a psychological callus, a protective crust of 
insensitiveness. Horrors strike deeper when they strike 
out of a sweet and gentle context, as the highly con- 
tradictory genius of Thomas Mann’s The Magic Moun- 
tain testifies. And when they do strike, note how they 
strike: for one has been responding to the humanity of 
humans; one has been warmed; one presumably is aglow 
—and then of a sudden one sees these human concen- 
tration-points of courage and tenderness blasted into 
hell. What, in the end, would he carry away with him, 
if not a wincing, and a regret at the realization of how 
much is tossed away by war, the waste of full cultural 
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possibilities which the way of culture-through-war 
really involves? 

Is there not today in criticism the assumption that 
people are quite as direct as machines in their responses? 
Cowley, for instance, attributes MacLeish’s difficulty 
to a very rudimentary kind of conditioning, a stimulus- 
response connection almost as simple and direct as the 
causal connection between pushbutton and doorbell. 
During the period of service in the last War, Cowley 
says, MacLeish saw many posters, proclaiming: ““These 
dead shall not have died in vain.” And now, still 
obedient to this stimulus, MacLeish responds auto- 
matically by insisting that the War was a noble war, in 
which men did not fight in vain, where “some few 
ridiculously believed in the thing for which (or so they 
thought) they died.’” Cowley suggests that “Echoing 
through his mind must be those words so often printed 
on posters,” and as MacLeish recalls dead friends, he 
recalls them hallowed by this slogan. 

The slogan, to begin with, seems hardly such a 
cunning one as to have very deeply impressed a poet of 
MacLeish’s stature, and particularly a poet of Mac- 
Leish’s sophistication. I can even imagine that a great 
many real and very moving events must have had to 
occur behind the lines and in the trenches before the 
doubts raised by so blunt an advertisement could have 
been erased from the poet’s mind. But that is too 
‘subjective’ an approach. I shall turn to such matters 
of response as are more accessible to discussion. 

It is understandable that, in an age intensely charac- 
terized by the ‘rationality’ of its machines, we should 
attempt as much as possible to consider human psy- 
chology from the interpretative point of view, the 
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‘perspective,’ furnished us by the mechanistic meta- 
phor. By this machine perspective, things may do one 
of two things: they either ‘go straight’ or they ‘get 
out of order.’ Extending this metaphorical usage to 
people, we necessarily eliminate any intermediate 
position, such as the possibility that people might go 
crooked and yet be in order. Is it possible that the as- 
sumption of a rational psychology for explaining human 
responses is based too faithfully upon an analogy with 
the procedures of our masters, the machines? Do we 
tend to imagine a human psychology patterned too 
literally after the best factory models, a schema of 
stimulus and response whereby you put in leather and 
take out leather goods, or put in iron and take out iron 
pots? Or, returning to the issues of war: you put in 
echoes and take out anti-militarism, put in 
‘human’ pictures of war and take out war-spirit. It may 
be that the assumption is justified, that the approach 
to man from the perspective supplied by the processes 
of the machine really does yield all that we have to 
know about his ways of assimilation. Yet biological 
analogies would suggest that the putting-in and the 
taking-out are often qualitatively different. For the 
present, I wish merely to raise the question. Does a 
book act precisely as it seems to do on the face of it — 
a pro-this book making one pro-this, an anti-that book 
making one anti-that? Is the machine metaphor, the 
assumption that we have only a choice between ‘ration- 
ality’ and ‘breakdown,’ enough to describe the ways of 
biologic response? And, if we do use the perspective of 
the factory, can we use it in this way: put humanity in, 
and you take culture out; put inhumanity in, and you 
take ferocity out? 
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Imagine setting a lamp on the very edge of a table. 
Suppose that it gave you better light there for your 
purposes, unless someone knocked it off. If knocked off, 
it might do great damage. . . . Are any literary effects 
of this sort? Does literature ever promote ways which 
are ‘neutral’ in themselves (as is the lamp), but which, 
depending upon other circumstances, may either give 
light or burn down one’s house? At least we know that 
such is the case with moral systems. A moral attitude 
may be adopted by one class, for instance, to be/p them 
in their work, and may be promoted by another class to 
keep them at their work. Again, how accurate a gauge 
of response is verbalization? Consider the many ques- 
tionnaires which used to fly about, in the heydey of the 
New Era, when philanthropists were financing all sorts 
of ingenious fact-finding escapades as a social-minded 
way of cutting down their income taxes. To what extent 
were the answers a just revelation of attitude? For my 
own part, I can only say: God pity the findings of such 
investigations if those persons who were interrogated 
were not vastly more skilled in the verbalizations of 
their attitudes under such conditions than I am. 

For the moment, we leave the issue vague. I believe 
that there are good grounds for suspecting that man’s 
responses are normally of a contradictory nature. There 
is a kind of ‘one to one’ correspondence between 
stimulus and response which is assumed in much con- 
temporary criticism, and I believe that it is not justified. 
Does anti-militarism produce anti-militarism, corrup- 
tion corruption, quietude quietude, acceptance ac- 
ceptance, individualism individualism, etc.? I think 
that the entire issue must be broadened considerably. 

I wish to offer evidence for suspecting that irration- 
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ality, or contradictoriness of response, is basic to human 
psychology, not merely as error, but for sound biological 
reasons; and this particularly at those depths of human 
sensitiveness which are implicated in the religious, 
ethical, poetic, or volitional aspects of man (the four 
adjectives are synonymous for my purposes, but the 
reader may prefer one or another of them). 

Continuing with the controversy over The First 
World War, 1 would note a dismaying paradox which 
arises at the beginning of Cowley’s article. After 
matching some of MacLeish’s statements against others, 
he holds that they cancel one another. On the face of it, 
no procedure in controversy could be sounder than that 
of exposing ‘contradictions’ in the assertions of one’s 
opponent. But where do we stand if we find these 
contradictions exposed in a magazine which is con- 
tinually and valuably instructing us as to the ‘con- 
tradictions of capitalism’? Now, if our capitalist social 
structure contains fundamental contradictions, and the 
poet’s imagination is piously and sensitively constructed 
after the environmental patterns among which he 
arose, how could a man born and bred under capitalism 
be expected to honestly and totally express his atti- 
tudes without revealing a contradiction in them? In a 
society plagued by contradictions, one might more 
justly employ the opposite kind of rebuttal, and seek to 
discredit a man’s thinking by exposing the fact that it 
was poor in fundamental contradictions. 

This is no plea for loose thinking. Our statements 
should certainly be required to meet the tests of com- 
patibility, at least to the extent that, where they are at 
odds, we offer a shuttle concept for getting from one to 
the other. Cowley is certainly justified in exposing any 
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point at which, to his mind, such shuttle concepts are 
needed and are lacking. But insofar as our statements 
are taken merely to indicate our underlying attitude, 
they should in some way or other reveal a contradiction 
of attitudes if they arose out of our response to an 
economic structure distinguished above all by the 
genius of the contradictory. Liberals have long suffered 
in silence under this curse, since they are half the time 
advocating reforms when they know that reforms inter- 
fere with fundamental change. And even the Com- 
munists who, in America, are still living by the dictates 
of capitalism, became involved in a similar contradic- 
tion when they began pleading for unemployment 
insurance which, if adequate, might put off the Revolu- 
tion forever. In The New Republic about a year back, 
John Maynard Keynes noted a similar predicament 
among the English socialists: put them in power in an 
ailing capitalist structure, and they inevitably fall into 
the muddle-headed position of attempting to patch up 
the very structure they would abolish. 

I believe there is a corresponding emotional con- 
tradiction in our society which has done much to inter- 
fere with a unified moral attitude, radically splitting 
our ethical responses into two largely antithetical com- 
partments. Under typical industrialized capitalism, 
there are important influences making for acquiescence 
to its ways and equally important influences tending to 
carry one beyond capitalism. The doctrines of ‘emanci- 
pation’ are a case in point. It was under the aegis of 
‘emancipation’ that the commerical state arose and 
conquered the feudal state — yet this same stressing or 
emphasis threatens to endanger the commercialists’ 
hegemony itself, once they become thoroughly en- 
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trenched in their privileges. In this sense, the very 
kingpin of. Marxian exhortation is a virtue stressed by 
capitalist enterprise, a standard developing out of the 
very laissez-faire psychosis which Communism would 
abolish. It is a principle of change, hence interferes with 
the stabilization of any status quo. Similarly, a certain 
degree of literacy has been a necessary instrument for 
shaping contemporary man to his place as customer, 
salesman, and potential soldier — yet this same literacy 
has afforded all sorts of people momentous glimpses 
into the critical lore of mankind, thus serving again and 
again to hamper the processes of naive accommodation 
that might otherwise have taken place. The freedom 
of criticism which, originally aimed at priesthood and 
nobles, was finally turned to practical and acquisitive 
purpose by the rising commercial class, tended through- 
out the nineteenth century to transcend this function 
and become a criticism of commerce itself. The writings 
of Marx are perhaps the purest example of this tend- 
ency in the theoretical sphere; the same trend was 
exemplified in the imaginative sphere by the various 
social satirists, Bohemians, paradoxists, romantic, neo- 
classical, and primitivistic poets of ‘refusal,’ culmi- 
nating perhaps in the symbolizations of the Ivory 
Tower, writers whom Edmund Wilson has treated 
somewhat unfairly, as they did not content themselves 
with a merely negative attitude towards the contem- 
porary state of affairs, but went aggressively to work 
depicting alternative existences, other and preferable 
worlds. 

In the end, we have here ‘two moralities’ — and the 
active, conscientious, well-educated member of Western 
culture showed himself thoroughly versed in both of 
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them. The one prevailed large in ‘glimpses,’ compen- 
sating by intensity for what it lacked in permanence, as 
earnest and uneasy young men, browsing about their 
local libraries in the indeterminate years before they had 
definitely settled down to ‘serious business,’ found 
opportunities and incentives to nibble at the fringes of a 
humanistic, cultured way of life. They even tentatively 
encouraged in themselves such characteristics. and in- 
terests and standards as would prepare them to be 
decent integers in a world so constructed. Here was the 
possibility of poetry, which they could find substan- 
tiated in the imagery of books, and at certain moments 
even dared think might attain its parallels in the 
architecture of the state. 

However, the need of a counter-morality clearly made 
itself felt. For a morality is but a set of attitudes and 
ways of thinking which enable us the better to do the 
things we must do —and unless one happened to be 
supported by unearned increment from the capitalist 
structure, he found it imperative that he either cultivate 
the ‘capitalist virtues’ or perish. As Veblen once neatly 
pointed out, opportunities to get ahead are likewise 
opportunities to fall behind — and though one may well 
ask himself whether a desire to triumph in the Scramble 
marks a very high cultural ideal, neither is it very 
‘cultural’ to find oneself edged further and further into 
the ditch. Some people supported by coupon-clipping 
could afford to ‘scorn’ the very virtues of salesmanship, 
bluster, and brass out of which their income was arising; 
likewise, the artists could escape to an extent, some- 
times by addressing their imagery to the class of coupon- 
clippers themselves, but more often by writing for what 
might be called the coupon-clipping portion of the mind 
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of drudges. In general, however, the entire populace 
had to equip itself for the demands of the Scramble by 
adopting a morality in keeping. This they could best 
accomplish by accepting a picture of the ‘good life’ 
built around the ideal of the ‘live-wire’ salesman, with 
culture taken to mean the maximum purchase of 
manufactured commodities. 

The result was a moral split which became more and 
more sharply characterized in imaginative literature as 
the character of the nineteenth century took form. Out 
of books, out of delightful moments in one’s personal 
life, out of sporadic voyages, out of vacational experi- 
ences as distinct from vocational ones, people got visions 
of a non-competitive structure of living, a ‘good life’ 
involving gentle surroundings, adequate physical outlets, 
the pursuit of knowledge, etc., and the very slogans of 
the commercial ethic assured them that they were 
‘entitled’ to all this. At the same time they had to meet 
the conditions of the daily Scramble — jockeying, out- 
selling, outsmarting — demands better justified by the 
price they brought than by the wholesome calls they 
made upon mind and body. This contradiction led to 
the artistic phenomenon generally and inappropriately 
designated a “breach between art and life’. It was 
naturally in the field of the esthetic (the “vacational’) 
that the opposition to practical (‘vocational’) demands 
could best be kept alive. Conditions of economic combat 
necessarily silenced or stunted the non-commercial 
morality between the hours of nine and five. Often, the 
problem was resolved by a man’s enjoying vicious satire 
and the contemplation of lovely or hectic alternative 
worlds with the ‘after hours’ portion of his mind while 
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himself in precisely the kinds of effort and accomplish- 
ment for which he had, in his freer moments, soundly 
damned all mankind. Observable also is the ‘Faustian’ 
split between “serious pursuits’ and ‘dissipation’. In 
New York, the discrepancy regularly took the form of 
privately playing the stock market and publicly praying 
for the revolution. Such was an inevitable incongruity, 
since capitalism fed both a capitalist morality and a 
morality beyond capitalism — yet I believe it has 
embittered a great many people’s relations with one 
another in recent years. 

In particular it has aggravated the plight of poets 
whose emotional, non-mechanical emphases might, even 
without this added burden, have made them forlorn 
enough in an age of intense mechanistic striving. A 
critic might conveniently restrict his exhortations to the 
‘morality beyond capitalism’ if he chose, but the poet 
is tapping deeper levels of response. If he arose under 
conditions of pronounced moral duality, it is not likely 
that the flow of his imagery can be confined to which- 
ever of the two moral channels he happens to consider 
preferable. This dilemma has in particular exposed him 
to the purist attacks of all rationalist criticism (of either 
the neo-Humanist or the neo-Marxian kind) which 
would programmatically suppress one or another aspect 
of this duality by critical fiat. As regards certain super- 
ficial manifestations such demands can possibly be met: 
for instance, if a poet is sufficiently impressed by some 
new critical canon, he might train himself to avoid the 
subject of Greek Isles and select the subject of working- 
men instead. Or he can depict people ‘with or without 
will’, depending upon which symbolic externalities the 
tastes of the season may deem more acceptable. But in 
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the end, to a sharper eye, he will necessarily be found to 
symbolize the patterns of experience under which he 
was formed. At best, like the Lowlands painters, he will 
depict Calvary among windmills. Nor may it always be 
possible to say when the poet formed by capitalist 
contradictions is exemplifying the acguiescent response 
and when the corrective one. When.a wild animal grows 
heavier fur with the approach of winter, is it ‘resisting’ 
the demands of the season or ‘acquiescing to’ them? 

So much for ‘capitalist contradictions’ and our sug- 
gestion that the ‘complete’ response to a contradictory 
society should be contradictory. Not all people may 
agree that environments impress themselves upon the 
individual mind so accurately. They may even accuse 
me of secretly propounding much the same kind of ‘one 
to one’ correspondence between social stimulus and 
emotional response as I had attempted to discredit — 
the only difference in my version being that I offer a 
combined ‘A to A and non-A to non-A’ correspondence. 
Accordingly, I propose to consider the matter from 
another angle, suggesting this time certain psychological 
or physiological contradictions so indigenous to man 
that they might be expected to operate even in a thor- 
oughly homogeneous economic or social order. In fact, 
the contradictory aspects of a given temporal society 
might even conceivably be traced back to this source, 
being taken as the outgrowth or social externalization 
of initial biologic contradictions. For contradictions are 
not confined to capitalism. Yeast, fermenting in the 
fruit mash, eventually generates enough alcohol to 
pickle itself in death. Or nobles under feudalism, at one 
point in their exploitation presumably had to do so 
contradictory a thing as restrain themselves from taking 
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all they could, in order that their serfs might live and 
serve. Some contradictions may be considered as purely 
subjective phenomena, depending for their existence 
upon the ‘point of view’. The ‘synthetic’ act of walking, 
for instance, might well be described by an eloquent 
right foot as a fluctuating battle against a contradictory 
left. The glands of internal secretion ‘cancel’ the effects 
of one another, but from the standpoint of the body as a 
whole they may be said to ‘collaborate’. Newton talked 
of planetary motion as a synthesis of centrifugal and 
centripetal forces, but he himself warned that the 
synthesis was the real event and the two contradictory 
concepts were purely mathematical conventions used 
in plotting it. Das Wabre ist das Ganze, wrote Hegel, in 
the backwash of whose thinking we now flounder. By 
the ‘really real” he meant the synthesis of unreal, 
contradictory concepts. But we need not endanger our 
discussion here by roaming into a region whereby even 
so contradictory an alignment as two armies opposed on 
a battlefield must seem like ‘codperation’ in the eyes of 
God. Rather, we shall confine ourselves to an attempted 
distinction between essayistic and poetic exhortation, 
attempting to show that the second necessarily carries 
us towards a contradiction. 

Suppose that we favored the triumph of the working- 
man, and wrote a work embodying this attitude. 
Essayistically (critically, rationally) we should proceed 
as follows: We should line up all the reasons why the 
triumph of the workingman would seem preferable, and 
would presumably seek to refute arguments which 
seemed directly or indirectly to prejudice this position. 
But the poetic (tragic, ethical) method of recommenda- 
tion would be quite different. The poet might best plead 
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for his Cause by picturing people who suffered or died 
in behalf of it. The essayistic critic would win us by 
proving the serviceability of his Cause — the poet 
would seem as spontaneously to stress the factor of 
disserviceability. For how better recommend a Cause by 
the strategies of a fiction than by picturing it as worthy 
of being fought for? And how better picture it as worthy 
of being fought for than by showing people who are 
willing to sacrifice their safety, lives, and happiness in 
its behalf? Such facts must lead us to search in all 
deeply felt tragedies the symbol of a birth, and not of 
the dying we should rationally expect. I never so greatly 
felt the limitations of rationalist criticism applied to 
poetry as when I once heard Michael Gold complain 
about the ‘defeatism’ in plays and novels written by 
labor sympathizers. He felt that there should be pictures 
of triumph, of glorification — perhaps somewhat as 
Ziegfeld found ways to glorify the American Girl. He 
took the tragic ending simply at its face value, despite 
the obvious fact that the tragedies were written by 
sincere labor sympathizers who were trying to commend 
their Cause in the symbols of art, and who did commend 
their Cause precisely as human Causes have ever been 
commended, by the symbol of the Crucifixion. 

In sum, we might say that the difference between 
essayistic and poetic exhortation is that the essayistic 
can be consistent while the poetic is necessarily contra- 
dictory. ‘Business Christianity’ is rational: it recom- 
mends religion quite simply and directly on the grounds 
that Church contacts help you get ahead. ‘Poetic 
Christianity’ was contradictory, building its entire 
doctrine of salvation about the image of a god in 
anguish. So also, our great ‘tragedies of individualism’ 
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preceded the spread of individualist ethics throughout 
our social structure. And thus characteristically, we 
find so deeply ethical a poet as Baudelaire seeking to 
celebrate the flesh, not in the direct manner of our 
musical revues, but by recourse to the rationally repel- 
lent symbols of brutality, sterility, and even frigidity. 
And we may note the presence of this tragic device, in a 
more domesticated form, thus: In an age wherein the 
prestige of art was undergoing gradual eclipse, Flaubert 
tended to keep his vocation in good repute, in his own 
eyes at least, by forever grumbling about the annoy- 
ances caused him by the prod/éme du style. 

This fundamental distinction between the ‘rational’ 
and ‘ethical’ modes of exhortation or incitement seems 
especially apropos to the MacLeish-Cowley discussion. 
For it should reveal a process whereby many so-called 
‘attacks’ on war might come, through the vagaries of 
the sacrificial symbol, to serve pro-military ends. For 
such attacks generally stress the sufferings of war, and 
these are precisely the foremost ethical symbols of 
commendation. Of all the inconsistencies in which the 
human mind is entangled, this confusion between 
‘goodness’ and ‘sacrifice’ seems the most unavoidable. 
Even were we to grant with the utilitarians that our 
notions of the ‘good’ arise purely and simply from our 
notions of the ‘useful’ or ‘usable’, the fact remains that 
the best argument in favor of a ‘good’ is one’s willing- 
ness to sacrifice himself for it. Thus, by the ethical 
contradiction, categories as logically distinct as service 
and disservice, advantage and disaster, become funda- 
mentally intertwined. It is not mere ‘compensation’ 
that brings religion and failure together. By the ‘logic 
of the emotions’ the religious feeling may demand failure 
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as its symbolic counterpart. The confusion probably 
goes far to explain why so much of the propaganda for 
the good of society has been carried on antagonistically 
instead of by wheedling. The rational method would 
clearly be to plead for one’s Cause by the most unctuous 
strategy one could command — but ethical attachment 
makes one tend to ‘testify’ by invitation to martyrdom. 

It is this discrepancy, I believe, which lies at the 
bottom of Unamuno’s insistence upon the ‘tragic sense 
of life’. He is forever talking of plans for human benefit, 
while seeming to prize nothing so greatly as the thought 
of human suffering. His pages at times are a kind of 
bullfight, a gory spirituality concerned with the need to 
incur risk, to inflict and suffer misery, coexisting with an 
almost morbidly intense yearning to see mankind 
housed in a very pigeonry of ease. Thus, in his Essays 
and Soliloquies, he speaks of a groaning, heard at night 
from an adjoining room: “It produced upon me the 
illusion of coming out of the night itself, as if it were the 
silence of the night that lamented; and there was even 
a moment when I dreamt that that gentle lament rose 
to the surface trom the depths of my own soul.” Is not 
this the ‘connoisseur’ speaking? And in the social 
sphere, he sees in Don Quixote the tragic symbol under 
the guise of the ridiculous — for it is ridicule which puts 
us most cruelly apart from others, hence one may 
poetically commend his wares by the symbol of ridicule. 
Martyrdom creates the creed — though out of the creed 
in turn may come a ‘rationally compensatory’ codicil to 
the effect that martyrdom will be rewarded. 

The instance of Unamuno, whose ethics so confus- 
ingly intermingles ideals of peace and ideals of anguish, 
may serve to help us consider the same paradox from 
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another angle. For it is undeniably a fact that even so 
brutal a performance as modern warfare is ethically 
rooted. The neurologist Sherrignton has pointed out 
that, whatever ‘consciousness’ may be, it is mainly 
manifested in those processes involved in the seeking 
and capture of food; whereas, once the prize is seized 
and swallowed, the organism’s ‘awareness’ is of a very 
blunt order. Unless the digestion is impaired, there 1s 
slight sensation beyond a vague state of wellbeing, 
relaxation, and somnolence. Now: what do we face here 
if not a fundamental contradiction in human incentives? 
The organism has at its command a keen and adven- 
turous equipment for attaining the wherewithal to 
bring about a state of security, peace, relaxation, com- 
fort, the benign sluggishness of satiety and warmth — 
yet this very equipment for attaining the state of 
worldly Nirvana is the soul of turbulence and struggle. 
Here is a ‘militaristic-pacifistic’ conflict at the basis of 
morals. We seek peace ever by the questionable Roose- 
veltian device of fighting for it. Insofar as the organism 
attains the state of quiescence, its militaristic equip- 
ment (that is: nervous agility, bodily and mental 
muscle, imagination, intellect, senses, expectation, 
‘curiosity’, etc.) is threatened with decay. And insofar 
as this militaristic equipment is kept in vigorous opera- 
tion, it makes impossible precisely the state of relaxa- 
tion which it is designed to secure. 

Many of the disagreements among moralists might be 
traced to the fact that they have selected one of these 
factors, rather than the other, to form the keystone of 
their ethical schemas. Perhaps Nietzsche was the mod- 
ern thinker who plagued himself most spectacularly 
with this problem of the militaristic-pacifistic conflict. 
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His madness may account for the inadequate means of 
communication which he sometimes adopted in his 
attempt to symbolize his preoccupations (as with the 
excesses of the ‘blonde beast’, for instance), but this 
fact should not lead us to overlook the genius and 
fertility of his perception and the wide range of human 
activities which he saw implicated in this confusion. He 
knew that the morality of combat is no despicable thing, 
that morals are fists, and that we cannot stop at noting 
the savagery of some slayer or the greed of some financial 
monopolist. There is the same fanaticism, tenacity, and 
even pugnacity underlying the efforts of the scientist, 
artist, explorer, rescuer, inventor, experimenter, re- 
former. Militaristic patterns are fundamental to our 
‘virtue’, even the word itself coming from a word which 
the Latins applied to their warriors. 

One could consider the matter from other points of 
view. In particular, for instance, I believe that a kind of 
“egoistic-altruistic merger’ can be established whereby 
a man may be found honestly ‘devoting’ himself and 
‘sacrificing’ himself to activities which are primarily 
pursued because they net him large profits. How many 
business men actually do warp and ruin their lives in 
the getting of fortunes which the very intensity of their 
devotion unfits them to enjoy? And when an ape 
‘protects’ his women, perhaps even losing his life in the 
effort, is that act ‘egoistic’ or ‘altruistic’? It seems to be 
something of both. Who lives by the sword dies by the 
sword? In terms of the ‘egoistic-altruistic merger’ we 
might restate it: If one possesses a resource or device 
that greatly sustains or protects him, he will even risk 
his life to keep it or improve it. 

As possible confusions to complicate human response 
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we have, then: the Bohemian-practical; the useful- 
sacrificial; the militaristic-pacifistic; the egoistic-altru- 
istic, as effected through ‘devotion to work’. 

There is also a wide ‘neutral’ area of response wherein 
such confusions do not seem to arise. Generally, if one 
wishes to strike a match, he simply takes it and strikes 
it in the most direct, convenient, rational way his 
experience has taught him. (Even in this field, however, 
I must recall an occasional ‘poetic’ or ‘ethical’ match- 
striker, particularly among those drawing-room martyrs 
to form who willingly endanger their health and happi- 
ness by striking matches with their thumbnails, a 
sacrificial technique which sometimes lodges bits of 
fizzing sulphur between the nail and the quick.) Science 
is the attempt to extend this ‘neutral’ area to as many 
procedures and relationships as possible. Ideally, it 
would have all our responses to stimuli obey the rational 
pattern, so that contradictions would arise purely from 
‘error’, from ‘insufficient knowledge’. Science hopes to 
impose this neutrality of approach upon a kind of 
mental and bodily structure which, according to Veblen, 
is best fitted for a state of ‘mild savagery’. It would 
impose mechanistic ideals upon a non-mechanistic 
organism. 

KENNETH BuRKE 


Book Reviews 


Tue CoLitecteD Poems or Hart Crane. Edited with 
an Introduction by Waldo Frank. (Liveright. 


1933.) $2.50. 

Tue Macnetic Mountain, dy C. Day Lewis. (Hogarth 
PLess11003.), 35. 0G. 

Poems, by Stephen Spender. (Faber & Faber. 1933.) 5s. 


More quickly, perhaps, than anyone expected, the mood of the 
nineteen-twenties has received a decent burial; Messrs. Day Lewis 
and Spender are members of the group of young English poets who 
have intoned its obsequies. But in poetry, as elsewhere, the dead 
manage to perpetuate themselves both by free bequest and by 
mortmain. It is an act of simple piety to mention first the bequest. 

Hart Crane is now pretty securely established as one of the four 
or five best poets of his generation, and he was, in many respects, 
typical of it. That generation had to struggle with a problem which 
had been raised before but had not been adequately solved: how to 
make poetry out of this strange new world which the machine had 
generated. Crane’s essay, “Modern Poetry,” which is reprinted in 
the present volume, shows that he understood the task with nuances 
that escaped his lesser contemporaries: 

Unless poetry can absorb the machine, i.e., acclimatize it as naturally and casually 
as trees, cattle, galleons, castles and all other human associations of the past, then 
poetry has failed of its full contemporary function. This process does not infer [sic] 
any program of lyrical pandering to the taste of those obsessed by the importance 
of machinery; nor does it essentially involve even the specific mention of a single 
mechanical contrivance. It demands, however, along with the traditional qualifica- 
tions of the poet, an extraordinary capacity for surrender, at least temporarily, to 
the sensations of urban life. . . . Machinery will tend to lose its sensational glamour 


and appear in its true subsidiary order in human life as use and continual poetic 
allusion subdue its novelty. [Italics mine.] 


From the side of metaphor, Crane assimilated contemporary 
material more thoroughly than any other poet before or of his time, 
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more thoroughly even than Apollinaire. Apollinaire’s achievement 
was to show that a distinctively contemporary object could be 
illuminated by traditionally poetic imagery, and that a traditionally 
poetic object could be transposed by the use of modern imagery. 
Crane went beyond this and consistently attained a vision of the 
contemporary world in terms of itself: 

Down Wall, from girder into street noon leaks, 

A rip-tooth of the sky’s acetylene. 
In other respects, also, Crane was a skilful technician. Eliot and 
Pound have achieved subtler effects of form and texture, but Crane 
alone possessed the grand manner. His poetry has passion, brilliance 
and majestic progression; with these qualities, their defect — 
bombast. 

Judged, however, by the full ideal which he set for himself, 
Crane’s work must be pronounced to be, in large measure, a failure. 
His ultimate purpose was similar to Whitman’s: to make poetry 
out of America. Unlike Whitman, however, he perceived that not 
everything in America is intrinsically poetical, that an intricate 
technique is necessary for the conversion of such obdurate ma- 
terial. An artist rather than an enthusiast, Crane wrote poetry 
consistently and by design whereas Whitman did so only sporadi- 
cally and by accident. But Crane succeeded in little more than in 
this: in making America into a rhythmically ordered pattern of 
sights and sounds. Insofar as these sensations are related otherwise 
than by the verbal devices which give them expression, the relation 
is usually one of mere spatial contiguity. The America of early 
settlers and later immigrants, as The Bridge presents it, stood for a 
unity of aspiration, if nothing more; aspiration for a more pros- 
perous, more friendly life, free from all sorts of oppression. Crane, 
however, was concerned with fulfilment as well as aspiration, and 
he found the fulfilment sadly wanting. Fragments of the theme 
which was to bind the poem together are there, but the closer he 
came to contemporary America, the more remote sounded the 
echoes of the motif. The symbol which gives structure to the poem, 
the Bridge, supplies little more than a unity of geography and 
transportation. The American continent is spanned and traversed: 
that’s about all Crane can make of it. He has neither Whitman’s 
faith in democracy nor Mr. Frank’s geographical mysticism to sus- 
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tain him. The content of The Bridge, although it is ordered to the 
sensibility, remains chaotic to the intellect and the sense of values. 
His acceptance of the sights and sounds of America ended in a 
rejection: 

The phonographs of hades in the brain 


Are tunnels that re-wind themselves, and love 
A burnt match skating in a urinal — 


Crane was forced to spew up part of what he had swallowed, and 
the act of selection enlisted more than his sensibility: 


This was the Promised Land, and still it is 

To the persuasive suburban land agent 

In bootleg roadhouses where the gin fizz 

Bubbles in time to Hollywood’s new love-nest pageant 


But I must ask slain Iroquois to guide 
Me farther than scalped Yankees knew to go 


The final note is plaintive: 


Is it Cathay, 
Now pity steeps the grass and rainbows ring 
The serpent with the eagle in the leaves . . .? 
Whispers antiphonal in azure swing. 


There is significance, I believe, in the fact that Crane planned to 
write a poem on the history of Montezuma during his year in 
Mexico. Was it that he sought a more adequate Myth than that of 
the Bridge, a personalised Myth which would give another type of 
form to his material? Perhaps he abandoned the project because he 
saw that this, too, was destined to failure; that if Strabo was un- 
satisfying, Homer was impossible. 

The Collected Poems bring several valuable works not previously 
assembled, but these show no development in fundamental con- 
ception. The volume includes, besides White Buildings and The 
Bridge, several early poems which their author rejected, a number 
of later ones which are unfinished, and Key West: an Island 
Sheaf, twenty-two short poems which Crane had collected for 
publication before his death. The latter are written in a clearer and 
simpler style than White Buildings. None of them requires an 
elaborate exegesis such as the famous one of “At Melville’s Tomb” 
which Crane supplied to Miss Monroe; and indeed he seems to have 
digested Rimbaud thoroughly and to have achieved a lyrical man- 
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ner of his own. Many of them will appeal to a less esoteric circle 
than most of his poems. The one which begins “Some old Egyptian 
joke is in the air” is even earmarked for popularity. As Mr. Frank 
points out in his introduction, the later poems show a reversion to 
the themes of White Buildings, and particularly to the Sea as the 
symbol of dissolution. Of biographical interest is this quatrain, 
entitled “‘The Return,” found among the poet’s manuscripts: 


The sea raised up a campanile. . . . The wind I heard 
Of brine partaking, whirling spout in shower 

Of column kiss — that breakers spouted, sheared 
Back into bosom — me — her, into natal power . 


oe 
* 


The solution which Crane’s generation found for the problem 
of the sensibility will probably hold, in its main outlines, for some 
time to come. Day Lewis and Spender are not altogether free from 
self-consciousness in their use of contemporary imagery — they are 
English, and must adapt to an English subject-matter a technique 
which was developed for the most part by Americans — but it is no 
longer a major preoccupation with them. With the exception of 
metaphor, however, this group of poets derive their instruments 
from another tradition: Day Lewis from Hopkins and a long line of 
pastoral poets (but there are traces of Eliot); Auden from the Eng- 
lish satirists (slightly blurred, it is true, by Rimbaud and Stein); 
Spender is harder to pigeon-hole, perhaps because his style is some- 
what amorphous: his formal achievements rarely rise above the 
level of the Imagists. 

The younger poets have inherited also the judgment of their 
predecessors upon contemporary life. But the response is different. 
Absent are Eliot’s lamentations and consolations; Cummings’ 
bored prankishness; Pound’s sardonics and sauve gui peut; Crane’s 
final desperate revulsion. There are two ways of avoiding such 
fates, both extremely difficult: one is to make a more strenuous 
attempt at self-discipline, the other to attempt to change the social 
situation which provoked these responses. To some extent, Messrs. 
Day Lewis and Spender have tried both these ways: the second 
appears more prominently in their verse, perhaps because it has 
been neglected by the poets of the ’twenties, who sought a purely 
individual adjustment. Crane, it is true, tried to discern a pattern 
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in the objective world, and his failure was inevitable. His successors 
are determined to impose the pattern. 

There was, however, one writer of the past decade who prerened 
a positive doctrine. D. H. Lawrence is the bridge between the 
twenties and the ’thirties. Not only Mr. Day Lewis’ aversions but 
his preferences are cast in Lawrence’s moulds. His “kestrel joy,” 
which guides him in the search for the magnetic mountain, is the 
“certainty of new life” which Lawrence brought; and other par- 
allels are strikingly evident in the poem. Lawrence, however, re- 
treated before the machine, and he had no political programme: he 
was the staunchest of individualists. Consequently his followers 
have undertaken to graft the Laurentian ideal upon a revolutionary 
platform. They want the same things that Lawrence wanted, and 
they have chosen communism as a means to this end; a “major 
operation,” quite as radical as Mr. Day Lewis’ break with the past, 
for Lawrence saw in communism nothing but the boiling up of 
envy in the masses, the dissolution of personality and the triumph 
of the life-destroying intellect. 

In order to understand the poetry of these younger men, it is 
necessary to recall certain aspects of their position, as it was hinted 
at in New Country. They disclaim the title of practical revolution- 
ary; they dissociate themselves from the Communist Party of 
‘Great Britain; and they reject several tenets of dogmatic Marxism. 
Economic communism, they believe, will remove the “vested in- 
terests which by enforcing standardisation, oppose all genuine 
education, the full development of the individual which might be 
possible in a state of social communism.” In their aesthetic, they 
make a distinction between poetry and propaganda; and they hold 
that the artist with revolutionary sympathies must continue, for 
the time being at least, to use the forms of bourgeois art, because 
they are the only ones that we have. 

There is, nevertheless, a tendency to greater directness. The 
symbolism of The Magnetic Mountain may seem unduly facile to 
the reader who has acquired a taste for the sweeping identifications, 
the cinematic fusions, of Eliot, Joyce and Crane. Led by the kestrel, 
and shadowed by ‘“‘the temporal princes, fear and pain/Whose 
borders march with the ice-fields of death,” the traveller has come 
to the end of the line. Before setting out on the uncharted journey 
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to the magnetic mountain (the future State), he decides to take a 
trip of inspection back along the familiar track through present-day 
England. He surveys a devastated country-side, and converses 
with the Four Defendants (spokesmen for the old England which 
they vainly hope to restore), and with the Four Enemies (possessors 
of the actual England: the woman for whom love is a frenzied and 
fruitless quest of a thrill, the newspaper lord who bullies people 
into buying material and spiritual gadgets, the high priest of the 
religion of science, and the escapist poet). None of these will do; the 
traveller is confirmed in his rejection of them: 

Getters not begetters; gainers not beginners; 

Whiners, no winners; no triers, betrayers; 

Who steer by no star, whose moon means nothing. 

Daily denying, unable to dig: 

At bay in villas from blood relations, 


Counters of spoons and content with cushions 
They pray for peace, they hand down disaster. 


They that take the bribe shall perish by the bribe, 
Dying of dry rot, ending in asylums, 

A curse to children, a charge on the state. 

But still their fears and frenzies infect us; 

Drug nor isolation will cure this cancer: 

It is now or never, the hour of the knife, 

The break with the past, the major operation. 


The traveller makes his way back to the “‘junction or terminus,” 
and, in company with his trusted comrades, starts at last for the 
magnetic mountain. This section of the poem has a youthful ebul- 
lience and a millenialist enthusiasm which no poet has dared to 
display since the early Romantics: 


Though winter’s barricade delays 
Another season’s in the air; 

We'll sow the spring in our young days, 
Found a Virginia everywhere. 


It also contains a sterner note of revolutionary fervour: 


Make us the wind 

From a new world that springs and gathers force, 
Clearing the air, cleaning the wound; 

Sets masses in motion and whips the blood. 


But, all considered, it is less successful than the preceding sections 
of the poem. The poet is not wholly won to the new world; he re- 
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turns constantly to lash back at the old. He still is more possessed 
by his hates than by his loves. When he does sketch the future 
State, its colours are dim and its outlines are vague; it is defined 
largely by negation. Positively, it means chiefly tractors and village 
cricket. There is also bathos: 


Publish the vision, broadcast and screen it, 

Of a world where the will of all shall be raised to highest power, 
Village or factory shall form the unit. 

Control shall be from the centres, quick brain, warm heart, 
And the bearings bathed in a pure 

Fluid of sympathy. 


Fortunately, there are no other passages quite so bad; if there 
were many such, Mr. Day Lewis’ readers would be driven by the 
violence of the reaction into the bosom of Mr. Eliot’s Royalism. 
It lends substance to the fear which Mr. Roberts expressed in New 
Country, that we may be “deluged with vague Utopian lyrics.” 
To use Mr. Spender’s distinction, as he presented it in the same 
volume, writing like this comes under the head of propaganda 
rather than of poetry. 
Mr. Spender himself is sometimes a grave offender: 


No spirit seek here rest. But this: No man 
Shall hunger: Man shall spend equally. 
Our goal which we compel: Man shall be man. 


Elsewhere he makes more poetic use of his material: 


Death is another milestone on their way. 

With laughter on their lips and with winds blowing round them 
They record simply 

How this one excelled all others in making driving belts. 


This is festivity, it is the time of statistics 
When they record what one unit contributed. . . . 


They think how one life hums, revolves and toils, 
One cog in a golden and singing hive; 

Like spark from fire, its task happily achieved, 
It falls away, quietly. 


With the exception of the scrambled metaphor in the last stanza, 
this is competent verse. Taken as an expression of the social phi- 
losophy of the group, however, it is wanting. In their essays, these 
writers have already shown a disposition to be critical toward 
current revolutionary ideology. If they seek to destroy our present 
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civilization, with its amenities as well as its savageries, they do not 
wish to replace it by a community-owned Ford factory. I suspect 
that the good sense of the future Social Communist worker himself 
will tell him that it is not enough to be a pre-eminent maker of 
driving belts; and if he consents to being called a cog, even a cog 
in a golden and singing hive, he will put up with such poetic non- 
sense only out of loyalty to the official bards of the Party. When 
the whistle blows for him to go to his movie or his Morris dancing, 
as the case may be, his sigh of relief will be only a bit less heart-sent 
than it is now. Between dominating the machine and romanticizing 
the machine there is a significant difference. 

This difference Mr. Roberts has recognised in the essay above 
cited: by social communism he means “that extension of personal- 
ity and consciousness which comes sometimes to a group of men 
when they are working together for some common purpose”; he 
does not mean “any diminution or mystical loss of personal iden- 
tity.” If the New Country coterie have a claim to be considered 
superior to other revolutionary groups, it is because they believe in 
conserving, amidst impending social changes, certain hard-won 
values of the past; and of these the worth of the individual is not 
the least. 

With other poets, more allowance might be made for poetic 
exaggeration. But these profess not to be writing with the tongue in 
the cheek: there should not be quite so large a gap between their 
principles and their metaphors. 

For all their buoyancy, these poets may have some nineteen- 
twentyish germs lurking unsuspected in their systems yet. Some of 
their utterances testify to a residuum of the hysteria of the ’twen- 
ties; and Mr. Day Lewis’ figure of the poet as a receiving station 
(which is but a variation on Mr. Eliot’s figure of the poet’s mind as 
a catalyst) hints at traces of that most fashionable ’twentyish 
malady, accedia: it rests upon a crude conception of the dialectic of 
poetry. A good poet is something more than the transmitter of 
tendencies already in the air; his reaction from an outmoded cur- 
rent of thought may be only limited and discriminating; he may see 
the antithesis and see through it, without making it into a positive 
assertion. In other words, insofar as the poet proceeds by negation, 
his dialectic may be a personal one; the conflict of opposites may 
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work itself out in his intellect and sensibility defore it finds expres- 
sion in his poetry, or at any rate in the poetry that he allows to be 
published. The old metaphor is a better one: the poet as maker. 


Puiuip Buarr RIcE 


FicTIoN AND THE Reapinc Pustic, dy 9. D. Leavis. 


(Chatto & Windus. 1932.) 12s. 6d. 


As Mrs. Leavis explains in her introduction to Fiction and the 
Reading Public, she does not intend her book to be a historical 
textbook, summarizing plots and characters of novels, and in- 
fluences of one novelist upon another; nor is it intended to be an 
evaluative critique of literature, as distinct from the ruck of pub- 
lished fiction. She writes neither as a professor of English nor as a 
literary critic. Her point of view she calls anthropological — 
sociological might indicate better her intentions to an American 
audience — and she is interested primarily in the history of the 
changes in the English reading public’s taste for fiction, together 
with whatever inferences about the present and future condition 
of English national culture and intelligence seem implied by the 
results of such a survey. 

Mrs. Leavis’ project is, of course, no less important to the writer 
and literary critic than to the student of society in general. It is 
a commonplace that most books — and not necessarily the poorest 
ones — are planned by those who read them. If the public likes 
historical romances, those writers who desire popularity, those who 
must earn their livings, those who are envious of the material 
prosperity of their confréres, and those who, like Mr. Hugh 
Walpole, are simply good-natured, will all pour out historical 
romances. Of course, a writer may create the new taste by which 
alone he can be admired, but such innovations seldom run counter 
to the main stream of social tendency. They are the eddies and 
cross-currents which are borne along by the main current running 
between the dykes raised to confine it by popular preferences. To 
be sure, there are, and always will be, some authors — they are 
now likely to be called ‘highbrows’ when alive, and ‘classics’ when 
dead — who write with indifference to popular taste, or even in 
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scorn of it, and I am not apprehensive that even a Fascist or 
Communist dictatorship over letters can entirely suppress these 
outbursts of unexpected excellence. At least, not until nothing to 
write on or with is left on the globe. But popular taste produces its 
powerful effects, not by repression so much as by temptation. It 
offers rewards to the conformist which few, even among sensitive 
and spirited writers, can long or entirely resist. Sometimes artistic 
compromise is so subtle that it appears to the compromiser to be 
artistic progress: in clarity, in reality, in humanity. All the more 
important, then, is it to know where popular taste is leading us. 
About the more general implications of popular taste in fiction, 
there may be considerable dispute. ‘“‘Prove to me,” a skeptic may 
say, ‘that a reader of D. H. Lawrence makes a better bank presi- 
dent than a reader of Warwick Deeping; that unemployment could 
be solved by persuading readers of Ethel M. Dell to give Virginia 
Woolf a trial; or that world peace will be any nearer if we require 
delegates to Geneva to pass an examination in U/ysses and 4 la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu.” Well, very likely none of these things 
is susceptible of proof; at any rate, willing material for the experi- 
ment is woefully lacking. And it may very well be that one’s 
habitual taste in fiction is not the cause of one’s effectiveness 
or ineffectiveness in other activities. Popular taste in fiction is, 
however, an index to the average ability of people. To be sure, a 
single individual may have excellent taste in music and poor taste 
in fiction; or he may be a skilled mechanic, a shrewd financier, an 
eminent inventor, and have no liking for any of the arts. Attempts 
to judge a single individual are continually bogged through failure 
to heed the signs blazed by the individual’s idiosyncrasies. How- 
ever, almost all of us read; most people read a good deal of fiction; 
of all our activities, the apprehension of fiction seems to have most 
parallels with the apprehension of daily life and affairs. In life, we 
see people move through an environment of terra firma and 
weather; in fiction, we see characters move through an environment 
of paper and ink. It is not too rash an inference to suppose that 
popular taste in fiction is the best index, among modern literate 
peoples, of the general ability to comprehend and respond appro- 
priately to those innumerable situations which incite the combined 
activity of reason, emotion, and will — those situations which make 
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up the life of human beings,’ whether imprisoned in print or in air. 
Mrs. Leavis divides her book into three parts. Of these the first 
is occupied with a survey of the contemporary situation. She finds 
that the British public are not buyers of books, but depend on the 
public and subscription circulating libraries; that the public over- 
whelmingly prefers fiction to non-fiction, and bestseller fiction to 
either standard or contemporary highbrow works; and that even 
the reading of books is being supplanted by the reading of period- 
icals, predominantly of such meretricious types as Screen Romances, 
World Stories of Thrills and Adventure, and Love Stories. Periodical 
publication has become the most profitable source of revenue for 
the fiction-writer; consequently the editorial policy of seeking to 
placate the prejudices, gratify the fantasies, and defer to the 
stupidities, of the most numerous and therefore least developed 
classes of readers, increasingly determines what fiction shall be 
written. Writers who do not cater to popular demands, such as 
Mrs. Leavis’ ‘highbrows’ — James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Virginia 
Woolf — achieve sales of only some three thousand copies per 
novel, unless, as with Lawrence, popular suspicion of obscenity in 
their writings boosts their circulation. Mrs. Leavis’ ‘middlebrows 
with literary pretensions’, such as Galsworthy, Kipling, and 
Tomlinson, reach sales of from twenty to thirty thousand copies. 
The ‘middlebrows without literary pretensions’ (Sir Philip Gibbs) 
sell upwards of a hundred thousand copies. And the ‘lowbrows’ — 
Edgar Wallace, Edgar Rice Burroughs, Gilbert Frankau, and 
Ethel M. Dell are bought by the quarter or half million, or even 
million. The fact that increase of popularity proceeds pari passu 
with a declension in literary aims was enforced by the results of a 
questionnaire sent by Mrs. Leavis to some sixty authors drawn 
from all levels of merit, in which such questions were asked as 
“To what do you attribute your success as a novelist?” “Have you 
any views about the bestseller?” and “What particular reasons do 
your readers give, when they write to you, for admiring your 
work?” From the answers, it became evident that “people in 
general read novels for one or more of the following reasons: 


1] am aware of recent discussions of the great differences between any novelist’s 
characters and real people; my point is, that in spite of these differences, the level of 
our insight into characters in a book, granting literacy, is much on a par with our 
insight into people. 
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1. To pass the time not unpleasantly. 

2. To obtain vicarious satisfaction or compensation for life. 

3. To obtain assistance in the business of living. 

4. To enrich the quality of living by extending, deepening, refin- 

ing, coordinating experience.” (p. 48) 

Of these motives, the last is a highbrow motive for reading; the next 
to last, a middlebrow motive; the second, a lowbrow motive; and 
the first, a lowbrow motive when used to the exclusion of other 
motives. The motives, thus listed in ascending order of merit, are 
at the same time listed in descending order of popularity. When 
we add to the downward pull exerted on the writer by popular 
preferences, the effect of the commercialization of those preferences 
by editors and literary advisers whose sole interest is to make 
money, we arrive at some such credo for the contemporary writer 
as ‘“‘Just a Little Friendly Advice” offered by the Anglo-American 
Manuscript Service to those of its clients who wish to write for the 
American market: 

If you want to be a successful writer for American publications, for which high 
prices are paid for really first-class matter, bear in mind that American fiction, in the 
main, is not pessimistic, nor is it /ewd or irreverent, neither is it red nor un-American. 

Avoid morbidity. The Americans don’t want gloom, but something that will 
brighten life. The sun must always be shining. Treat sex reverently, and avoid its 
unsavoury aspects. Don’t be vu/gar. Remember that serious thought is not looked for 
in the majority of American magazines. Don’t discuss re/igious questions in a manner 
that would offend national sentiment, and leave evolution out of your writings. 
Religion that brings out its boons and blessings to long-suffering humanity is deemed 
praiseworthy. Leave socia/ and political problems to take care of themselves. Re- 
member that America is a young and prosperous country, and there is nothing on 


God’s earth to equal it. 
We want to market your manuscripts. Help us to do so. 


In the second section of her book Mrs. Leavis sketches how the 
present situation arose. She traces in rapid survey the rise of prose 
fiction in the Elizabethan era, its attainment of dignity and in- 
fluence as a result of the writings of Bunyan and Defoe, its period of 
greatest well-being in the eighteenth century, and the decline in 
quality of the bestseller from the excellent work of Richardson, 
Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne, through the successive stages of 
carelessness and dullness (exemplified in Scott), and:sensationalism 
and violence (seen in Dickens, Reade, and Wilkie Collins), until 

2 Quoted by Leavis: p. 29. 
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with the deliberate vulgarization of fiction effected by Lord Lytton, 
the bestseller ceased to be art and became merely an increasingly 
distressing sociological phenomenon. But the decline in its quality 
continued; Hall Caine and Marie Corelli, prophets of tawdrily 
rococo versions of Christianity, possessed more vigor and sweep 
than their successors, Florence Barclay and Gene Stratton Porter, 
who dispensed respectively a mindless anemic virtue, and sunshine- 
and-slush. However, all of the foregoing regarded themselves as 
serious artists, and were honestly unable to attribute adverse 
criticism of their work to anything save malignant envy. It has 
remained for the bestsellers of the 1920’s to write with a cynical 
awareness of their own level, a cynical contempt of better work, 
a cynical pandering to red-blood-and-sweat virility, knock-’em- 
down-and-drag-’em-out finance, lace-lingerie-and-Mercedes leisure, 
or whatever other ideal is occupying the place of thought among 
those for whom they write. In other words, the bestseller has 
dropped from the level of literature to the level of Woolworth 
merchandise — a fact of which the Woolworth Stores have ap- 
propriately taken note. 

Mrs. Leavis examines in detail the factors which in her opinion 
account for this decline. The extremely rapid extension of the habit 
of reading among the less cultivated classes, which set in near the 
close of the eighteenth century, coincides with the first clear 
evidences of such a decline. Contributory factors were the growth 
in the nineteenth century of serial publication, the rise of the 
periodical, the cheapening of the daily newspaper into the tabloid, 
with its effect on the reading-habits of the masses, and the baneful 
influence of modern advertising methods. But beneath all such 
merely literary-commercial phenomena she finds a fundamental 
deterioration in the life and circumstances of the mass of readers 
themselves — a change not compensated for by their increased 
literacy, but rather, serving merely to make them effective agents 
in the vulgarization of literature. In Elizabethan times, life for 
the illiterate was comparatively rich in cultural influences. Music — 
the ability to join in the singing of catches and madrigals, and to 
play on instruments — united households, masters and servants 
alike; there was a copious store, both in balladry and prose tale, of 
oral literature — Biblical and Classical story, legends of English 
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chivalric and greenwood worthies, and word-of-mouth accounts 
of heroes of English history. For the guidance of life, beside the 
lessons and sermon in church of a Sunday, there was a great 
stock of proverbs and fables to cover almost any situation of ordi- 
nary life. And, most important of all, and sustaining all these 
other influences, the life of the field-worker and tradesman, al- 
though physically laborious, afforded continual mental stimulus 
and relaxation through the variety of tasks to be done. Contrast all 
this with the conditions which have been brought about by special- 
ization and the mechanization of industry. We all know that the 
worker on the farm, and even more, in the factory, today performs 
but few tasks, that these are unintermitted, monotonous, and — 
because they are but a fragmentary part of some larger process of 
which the worker does not himself see the whole — meaningless. 
In consequence, the modern laborer at the end of his day may be 
physically less wearied than was his ancestor two centuries before, 
but his nerves in comparison with his progenitor’s are more ex- 
hausted, his faculties more dulled, his mind more incapable of re- 
sponding to stimuli organized in other than crude patterns. We 
often hear of the ‘tired business man’ and his chorus-girl. But 
today most of us are tired, and our amusements are as mechanical 
as his. At the end of the day, the average worker lacks the energy 
to amuse himself by some recreation which would call forth, de- 
velop, and discipline his own capacities; he relies, therefore, upon 
the passive excitements and distractions furnished by the talkies, 
the radio, the daily newspaper, and the bestseller. Moreover, the 
function of the bestseller has come to be, for the mass of the popu- 
lace, nothing more than distraction and excitement. The conditions 
of modern life preclude for the average worker any possibility of 
adventure, of the thrill of meeting the unfamiliar and unexpected; 
and they deprive him often of any but the most casual and un- 
satisfactory amours. He expects a story to console him for these 
deprivations; and since his capacities for adventure and love have 
never been refined or enriched by experience, he can respond only 
to crude appeals. The bestseller must, then, be crude if it is to 
produce the wished-for effect. 

The third section of her book Mrs. Leavis devotes to “The 
Significance of the Bestseller.” It was her intention to devote the 
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first two sections to factual material, and reserve for this final 
section her evaluative inferences and conclusions. She has, as she 
herself notes, not been successful in preserving this intended 
distinction; the facts she has collected in the first two-thirds of her 
book inevitably tell their tale, and she would be put to pedantic 
circumlocutions, were she to attempt to avoid indicating their 
significance. This third section, therefore, seems somewhat repeti- 
tive, and as if it were added for the sake of symmetry. Its chief 
justification is, that Mrs. Leavis turns to a comparison of passages 
selected from novels of different levels of merit, thus affording the 
reader first-hand literary evidence of judgments which in the earlier 
parts of the book were largely inferred from sources other than 
examination of the bestsellers themselves. 

Her method in conducting this critical investigation seems to 
me eminently intelligent. She notes that the difference between 
one novel and another is not reducible to a difference in plot, or 
characters, or dialogue, or setting, or theme, or what-not. Im- 
portant as these things may be in analysing a novel to see how it is 
put together, and valuable as such analysis may be in showing 
writers and readers how to avoid getting in their own way, these 
things do not disclose the root of artistic merit. As Mrs. Leavis 
says: ‘‘The essential technique in an art that works by using words 
is the way in which words are used, and a method is only justified 
by the use that is made of it; a bad novel is ultimately seen to fail 
not because of its method but owing to a fatal inferiority in the 
author’s make-up.” If ideal justice were to be attained in a com- 
parison of novels, one with another, all the relevant evidence 
would have to be examined; and this evidence is nothing less than 
the complete text of the two books. But, since any such comparison 
is obviously impracticable, Mrs. Leavis adopts the common-sense 
method of comparing passages in which the authors are trying for 
somewhat the same thought or feeling or intention. 

The conclusions Mrs. Leavis draws from her survey are in the 
main three. First, ‘‘the reading capacity of the general public . . 
has never been so low as at the present time.’ Second, the careless 
literary use of popular catchwords — nowadays often borrowed 
from the scientist — such as ‘complex’ (as a noun), ‘inhibition,’ 
‘reaction,’ and the like, and the increasingly loose employment by 
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journalists, advertisers, and bestsellers, of high-sounding words 
such as ‘noble,’ ‘service,’ ‘ideals,’ and ‘personality,’ to convey 
nothing except a signal to the reader that now is the time for all 
good men to quicken the heartbeat — these linguistic abuses, 
which are the staple of page after page of lowbrow writing, have 
seriously injured English prose. Too many words have become 
mealy, fuzzy, or vacuous; and the writer who intends delicate or 
difficult or subtle effects, finds himself often brought to a stand by 
the collapse of his medium. Third, the reading public, for the 
first time in its history, became split in the latter part of last 
century into sections separated by differences in ability to compre- 
hend literature, ignorant of each other’s authors, and indifferent 
or hostile to each other’s culture. This separation has steadily 
widened, and many present indications suggest that it may con- 
tinue to do so in future. As a result, the continuance of fine and 
adequate living and thinking is imperilled by the pressure of a 
hostile mass vulgarity and even barbarism. 

“To oppose the grave threat to culture revealed by this survey, 
what action does Mrs. Leavis propose?” is likely to be the query 
of her practical-minded well-wisher. Obviously, no mere literary 
battle by itself can hope to counteract prevailing tendencies toward 
herd-mindedness. The conflict must be waged in business, in indus- 
try, in government, in society, as well; for the decline of quality in 
fiction is but one phase of the general overshadowing of human 
qualities by things, and by collectors of things. Nevertheless, since 
the battle must be joined on all fronts, something can doubtless 
be done on the literary front. Mrs. Leavis suggests that ‘“‘an armed 
and conscious minority”? must resist mass barbarism in two ways: 
first, through researches of the sort exemplified in her own book, 
to the end that all intelligent people may become aware of the 
plight of culture; and second, through educational work carried on 
through the medium of schools and universities, so that the 
intellectually élite of the younger generation may be inspired to 
take up the crusade. ‘“‘To obtain the maximum efficiency for such 
a campaign ... two things would be necessary: an all-round 
critical organ and a non-commercial Press [i.e., in the sense of a 
printing and publishing house] . .. The minority would look 
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to such activities as these to register and sum up progress, to assist 
in creating awareness, and to provide organisation.’ 

I hope I shall not be classed among those who are fockaly 
optimistic if I offer a few remarks in mitigation of the seemingly 
utter gloom pervading the picture she has drawn. I shall not, 
however, try to interpose between her conclusions and myself 
the barrier of the Atlantic. I am convinced that in the main, 
American public tastes have suffered the same decline as those of 
the British public, and for the same reasons. Details of course differ. 
Our subscription libraries have not, I think, had an influence at all 
comparable to that of their British analogues, one reason being 
that, so far as I know, our library firms are nowhere near so widely 
extended in relation to the whole population, as are theirs. On the 
other hand, our public library system is much more fully developed; 
but in the smaller towns and villages, the advantages of this fact 
are not all that one might suppose. The ignorance of the lady 
librarian, or her fear of what the Ladies’ Sewing Circle may say, 
keeps many worthy books off the shelves and puts many worthless 
ones on them. Highbrow quarterlies, such as THE Symposium and 
the Hound and Horn, seem to have less of a struggle than com- 
parable English publications; on the other hand, we have no book- 
review periodica] at all approaching the London Times Literary 
Supplement, which, in spite of its caution and its overfondness for 
garrulous memoirs of major-generals and sporting reminiscences 
stuffed suffocatingly with dead animals of various sorts, is never- 
theless consistently thorough and intelligent. As for our taste in 
bestsellers, I learn from the issue of the Publishers’ Weekly for 
January 28, 1933, that the ten novels most popular in the United 
States during the whole period from 1919 to 1932 were, in order of 
descending popularity: The Good Earth; Main Street; If Winter 
Comes; The Sheik; So Big; The Bridge of San Luis Rey; All Quiet 
on the Western Front; The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse; The 
Little French Girl; and Years of Grace. From this I conclude that 
in this country, middlebrow fiction, both of the literary (Thornton 
Wilder) and non-literary (Edna Ferber) types, still surpasses 
frankly lowbrow fiction in popularity. I attribute this phenomenon 
mostly to the fact that the American, in contrast to the English- 
man, is a more motor-minded person, and more likely, when 
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seeking sheer relaxation, to putter about in his garage or drive in 
the country or play poker and golf and bridge. Reading, therefore, 
is left to those whose taste for it has advanced above the lowest 
levels, more than is true in England. Also, we have probably a 
larger number of people who, for social reasons (“We're just as 
good as the Joneses”) are culturally ‘on the make’; and this ele- 
ment in the population is much given to noting the recommenda- 
tions of speakers at women’s clubs and of writers in newspaper 
daily book-columns. But if the average reading level in the United 
States is higher than it is in England, conditions here are in several 
respects more unfavorable to the production of highbrow fiction. 
Nowhere has the English language, under the combined attacks of 
the journalist and the advertiser, become more vapid and less 
suited for precise communication. Our ephemerally picturesque 
slang is forceful, but can only convey standardized suggestions. 
Again, nowhere else on earth, probably, are the lives of even the 
cultured, who should be most immune, so full of ‘busy-ness’ — an 
infection which seems to hang in the very air of our American 
communities. Our writers are so busy looking over each other’s 
shoulders that they lack time to meditate their own performances. 
I cannot, then, regard the Americans as in general more fortunately 
situated than the English as described by Mrs. Leavis. 

The mitigations I have to offer are not national but general, and 
apply to all modern literate countries alike. In the first place, Mrs. 
Leavis is perhaps too hard on the middlebrow author in his rdéle of 
intermediary. She admits in one passage that he has his value as 
a channel of communication through which ideas and attitudes 
may filter down gradually from higher to lower levels. Yet on an- 
other page, she retracts this admission, stating that the process of 
simplification which these ideas and attitudes undergo in transit, 
makes them unfit for even lowbrow consumption. Now, much as 
I dislike popularizations, with their misleading pretension to 
making every man as wise as Einstein, and at considerably less 
pains, I am convinced that ‘U/ysses’ or ‘Tarzan’ is too harsh an 
alternative. We do not confront children in the first grade at school 
with Dante; nor, what is more to the point, do we propose the 
abolition of the eighth grade because many first-graders, on reach- 
ing the eighth, browse contentedly on the insipid pasturage fur- 
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nished them at that level and never go further. To the extent that 
the masses have power, even a slight rise in their capacity becomes 
momentous practically, even though from the point of view of the 
Good Life, it may seem still to leave almost everything to be 
desired. Second, in assuming that the average reader should appre- 
ciate James Joyce and Virginia Woolf, Mrs. Leavis is demanding 
much more of him than has ever been demanded of readers of 
excellent fiction in the past. For not only has the populace grown 
away from the highbrows; the highbrows have grown away from 
the populace. Mrs. Leavis notes explicitly one cause of this estrange- 
ment: “In the late nineteenth century, intercourse with the 
French school of novelists had a remarkable influence on English 
writers whose attention had been attracted by the experiments of 
Flaubert, Zola, Maupassant, Turgeniev, Balzac, even of Victor 
Hugo, and for the first time in history we have a whole body of 
English novelists determined to write novels which should be works 
of art — Notes on Novelists and the painful cogitations and revisions 
of George Moore, Henry James, and Conrad are the fruits of this 
intercourse . . .” Then, too, in an effort to find a medium of ex- 
pression which will resist the semantic decay of ordinary speech 
already noted, or even in an effort to extend the resources of ex- 
pression beyond the limits possible to the best traditional English 
prose, highbrow writers have indulged in linguistic experiments of 
one sort and another which sometimes carry them beyond the 
bounds of any known language, as in James Joyce’s Work in Prog- 
ress. 1am not here decrying such experiments; I am merely pointing 
out that a person to whom Joyce was a totally sealed book might 
nevertheless be a person of literary acumen much above the aver- 
age. Lastly, Mrs. Leavis has not accounted for the fact that what 
we call ‘the classics,’ are in large part the writings of dead high- 
brows; yet they are accepted as classics by our middlebrows and 
lowbrows, and sampled, at least, by the former. Mrs. Leavis might 
maintain that our acceptance of certain writers as classic is merely 
a survival, due to custom and indifference, of a rank accorded these 
writers before the whole body of readers had split up into mutually 
unassimilable groups, and she might add that the highbrows of the 
present are destined for no such esteem among non-highbrows after 
their deaths. Yet already there are signs of such a permeability of 
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lower groups by recent highbrow writing —a permeability mediated 
largely by those educational institutions of one sort and another 
to which Mrs. Leavis, in a passage I have already quoted, looks for 
support. Her remarks about education remind me of what my own 
experience as an undergraduate and as a teacher of English in 
American colleges, and my experience as an undergraduate in an 
English university, have already shown me: that, inferior as 
American teachers of English may be to Englishmen in a sense of 
the richness of life in the whole stream of past English literature, 
they are much less hesitant to accept the risks incident to acclaim- 
ing merit in the present, and are much readier to undertake the 
responsibility of fostering such merit. It is to our educational 
institutions that I look for the possibility of bridging the gaps in 
mass culture; and, now that events are daily showing how illusory 
must be for the average educated young man, his hope of carving 
out a financially large reward for himself in business, a greater 
number of them, I hope, will set before themselves quite as a matter 
of course, a life which shall find its rewards in assimilating and 
making known the best in literature, philosophy, and art. I seem to 
have got little if any farther than Matthew Arnold had gone; but 
if, as I suspect, he was right about many things, I am content. 

It is almost a work of supererogation in me to praise Mrs. 
Leavis’ book, after devoting so many pages to its contents. The 
data she has collected are diverse, abundant, and intrinsically 
interesting; the issues she raises are momentous. She has pursued 
her inquiry with discretion, intelligence, and zeal. Faults in the 
book there are, naturally. I for one find her reiteration of the same 
little band — James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Virginia Woolf, 
E. M. Forster, and, surprisingly, T. F. Powys — as the English 
twentieth-century highbrows whom all must admire on pain of 
excommunication, a little arbitrary. I do happen to admire them 
highly, except the last two, whom I am not well enough acquainted 
with to place definitely, though I am suspicious of Powys’ claim to 
highest honors. Nevertheless, is a certain friend of mine, who likes 
none of these authors, but who re-reads Jane Austen in toto every 
year, to have no high marks at all? I notice, too, in the book traces 
of humorlessness. Yet, despite occasional blemishes of one sort and 
another, this book remains one of the few significant studies so far 
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published, dealing with the present hazardous prospects of civiliza- 
tion. 

For in spite of the consoling reflections I adduced, in the second 
paragraph preceding, I do believe those prospects are hazardous. 
I believe the rapid extension of mass influence over the standards 
of culture and conduct to be fraught with immense possibilities of 
disaster. I do not say this because I accept any hyper-Calvinistic 
doctrine of the essential evil of human nature, any more than I 
accept the extreme Positivist doctrine of the ineluctable and neces- 
sary goodness of humanity. Either declaration seems to me to 
contradict so tremendous an amount of recorded history, and so 
large a part of daily experience, that it could reasonably result only 
from the application of an extra-human standard of values of a 
sort communicable only by aid of some supernatural interior 
illumination. And I can lay claim to no such visitation. But one 
generalization, and its corollary, history and experience do attest: 
namely, that average mankind is somewhat lazy; and that, since 
thinking is the hardest sort of work, the average man unless im- 
pelled by some crisis or some powerful social force, is almost as 
stupid as his circumstances will allow him to be. I do not say all 
this because I have reactionary proposals up my sleeve, for I have 
not. I think it an infinitely more difficult task to make of the masses 
serfs saying to them, “‘Thus far, and no farther,” than to run all 
the risks involved in giving them opportunity upon opportunity, 
hoping that thereby they may “grow in wisdom and stature, and in 
favor with God and man.” Our present methods of education, it is 
true, seem too slow to keep pace with the dangers that threaten 
culture, but disaster has ever been a wonderful stimulant of social 
inventiveness. We are, in fact, finding that to be true just now, with 
regard to our own American political and economic problems. 
Whether less fortuitous means of improving the thinking of the 
masses will soon be in operation, I do not know. William James 
used to say that every normal human being had within him immense 
stores of untapped energy and capabilities. Perhaps psychology 
will show us how to tap these stores. Perhaps eugenics will modify 
our stock for the better. It seems to me unlikely that people can 
be lessoned into directing their affections by eugenic considerations, 
but we may achieve a dual set of relations between the sexes; the 
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production of offspring may no longer depend on a prior establish- 
ment of ‘love’ between the parents; and those who foster a child may 
no longer be necessarily his parents. Procreation to achieve bio- 
logical excellence, and the forming of human relationships based on 
sympathies and inclinations, might become almost entirely un- 
related. If this should happen, eugenics might avoid its present 
insuperable obstacle — its interference with what to many is their 
most prized opportunity for freedom of choice. Again, a juster 
economic order would presumably enable many more individuals 
to demonstrate their possession of exceptional qualities than can 
do so at present, and would enable the average man to take ad- 
vantage more easily of incitements to self-improvement, if he chose 
to do so. Would he? To this, I think, no general answer can be given. 
If some driving faith were instilled in him, if his passion could be 
fired with some communal vision, he might improve; so much, the 
reports of the life of workers in Communistic Russia seem to war- 
rant. Probably the only universally valid answer to the whole 
question of mass improvement, is, that mass improvement, like 
other momentous desiderata, must be a resultant of many advances 
of varied and perhaps incommensurable kinds. Even so, let us labor 
to further some one of these advances; for if the vox populi is, in 
practice, the vox Dez, it is important to know who this Deus is. 
It would be an irony almost too keen for us to appreciate, were we 
to discover in his voice the mocking accents of that bright and 
malignant Serpent who, we are told, with evé/ intent first projected 
us on our toilsome journey toward the light. 


F. CupwortuH Fuiintr 


WHERE Is ScreNcE Goinc? dy Max Planck. (Norton. 
1933-) $2.75. 


It is well known that the discontinuous character of certain sub- 
atomic phenomena postulated by the quantum theory has given rise 
to several attempts to base the doctrine of free will on a scientific 
foundation. This recently discovered loose-play in the microscopic 
heart of things has been thought to refute the old assumption of 
universal causal determinism in nature. Human nature, being 
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viewed as a part of nature, is thus regarded as relieved of the 
yoke formerly placed upon it by science. In the midst of the 
widespread contemporary interest in these ideas, the appearance 
in book form of a discussion of causation and free will by the 
noted originator of the quantum theory is an event of outstanding 
importance. 

Max Planck’s Where is Science Going? has been translated into 
English by James Murphy, and is graced by a short, tribute-paying 
Prologue by Albert Einstein. Although the book deals principally 
with the problem of causation and human freedom, its popular title 
is not a misnomer. An introduction by the translator contains a 
fairly full biographical sketch of the author which, together with the 
first chapter, “Fifty Years of Science,” gives a readable and clear 
account of where science has been going in recent years. The head- 
ing of the concluding chapter is a direct answer to the title question; 
it is appropriately called, “From the Relative to the Absolute.” 
This direction which science appears to be taking in our own day is 
illustrated by reference to such topics as atomic weights, the con- 
cept of energy, and the difference between reversible and irrevers- 
ible processes. 

But among the tendencies observable in present scientific theoriz- 
ing, perhaps the most important is the appearance within the ranks 
of science itself of the view that the strictly deterministic inter- 
pretation of the causal principle must be abandoned in favor of the 
positivistic thesis that the laws of nature are nothing more than de- 
scriptive generalizations of a purely statistical variety. To a dis- 
cussion of this issue Professor Planck devotes the four middle chap- 
ters of his book. 

This section begins with an account of the skepticism directed 
toward the hitherto accepted foundations of physics by the positiv- 
istic philosophers of science. Taking the essence of Positivism to be 
the doctrine that there is no other source of knowledge except 
within the restricted range of sense perception, the author argues 
convincingly that this theory will not square with scientific practice 
as it is actually carried on. From this he proceeds to an exposition of 
scientific method in general which leads up to the central topic of 
causation and its relation to the question of human freedom. Since 
this part of the book is of particular interest to the philosophical 
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reader, we shall confine our subsequent attention to what is said on 
the age-old problem. 

Professor Planck is strongly opposed to basing freedom of the 
will upon the contention that the laws of nature are merely statis- 
tical and not determinative. To do so, he says, “would be to reduce 
the human will to an organ which would be subject to the sway of 
mere blind chance” (p. 102). Much more important than this famil- 
iar objection is his denial that the ultimate natural laws are statis- 
tical. To be sure, certain physical laws are statistical, and the 
author cites the two laws of thermodynamics as examples of these. 
But the assumption that a// laws are of this sort, “starts off by re- 
stricting the range of discovery; because in statistical physics there 
are only such laws as refer to groups of events. The single events, as 
such, are introduced and recognized expressly; but the question of 
their law-governed sequence is declared senseless on a priori 
grounds.” ““That way of procedure,” adds Planck, “‘appears to 
me to be highly unsatisfactory. . . . I must definitely declare my 
own belief that the assumption of a strict dynamic causality is to be 
preferred, simply because the idea of a dynamically law-governed 
universe is of wider and deeper application than the merely statis- 
tical idea” (p. 100). “In point of fact,” he writes in a later chapter, 
“statistical laws are dependent upon the assumption of the strict 
law of causality functioning in each particular case” (p. 145). 

The argument is reénforced by the author’s turning to the specific 
fields of physics, biology, history, and psychology to vindicate his 
thesis that, “in the case of each special branch of science the causal 
concept is accepted at the outset as belonging to those categories 
without which no progress in knowledge can be made”’ (p. 140). 
Although several scientists have come because of the quantum 
theory to doubt the universal applicability of the strict causal prin- 
ciple, its inventor writes: “I firmly believe, in company with most 
physicists, that the quantum hypothesis will eventually find its 
exact expression in certain equations which will be a more exact 
formulation of the law of causality”’ (p. 143). His conclusion states 
clearly: “I have not been able to find the slightest reason, up to 
now, which would force us to give up the assumption of a strictly 
law-governed universe, whether it is a matter of trying to discover 
the nature of the physical, or the spiritual, forces around us” (p. 100). 
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This dynamical causation affirmed to hold throughout nature 
does not cease to apply when we come to the psychological sphere. 
According to Professor Planck, if we had a thorough and detailed 
knowledge of all the factors constituting the individual personality, 
we could predict with certainty on the causal basis how the individ- 
ual will act a moment hence. “Just as at each and every moment the 
motion of a material body results necessarily from the combined ac- 
tion of many forces, so human conduct results with the same neces- 
sity from the interplay of mutually reinforced or contradicting mo- 
tives” (p. 153). 

In what appears as such an uncompromising determinism, there 
would seem to be no room for the freedom of the human will. Yet 
Professor Planck strongly champions the libertarian doctrine, con- 
demning as “‘a dangerous act of self-delusion the attempt to get rid 
of an unpleasant moral obligation by claiming that human action is 
the inevitable result of an inexorable law of nature” (p. 105). The 
way in which the author attempts to reconcile these apparently 
contradictory theses constitutes, in my opinion, the most interest- 
ing portion of the book. 

The ancient question, “Is the human will free or is it determined 
by a law of strict causality? — is based on an inadmissable logical 
disjunction. The two cases opposed here are not exclusive of one 
another” (p. 102). Such is the statement of the position Professor 
Planck seeks to defend. 

When we ask what is meant by causal determinism as applied to 
the will, we are told that, “It can have only one meaning, which is 
that every single act of the will, with all its motives, can be foreseen 
and predicted. . . ” (p. 102). On the other hand, when we say that 
the will is free, we mean “that we are always given the chance of 
choosing between two alternatives when it comes to a question of 
making a decision” (p. 104). The only condition under which these 
statements would contradict each other would be if each individual 
could foresee every action of his own will. “But,” concludes Pro- 
fessor Planck, “that case is logically excluded; for the most penetra- 
tive eye cannot see itself. . . ” (p. 104). 

This does not mean that we have a specious freedom due to ig- 
norance that is ideally removable. To interpret the situation thus, 
would be like “suggesting that the inability of a runner to outrun 
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his own shadow is due to his lack of speed” (p. 163). The will’s free- 
dom is based on the inescapable fact that “the object and subject 
of an act of knowing can never be identical; for we can speak of the 
act of knowing only when the object to be known is not influenced 
by the action of the subject who initiates and performs the act of 
knowing. Therefore the question as to whether the law of causality 
applies in this case or in that is in itself senseless if you apply it to 
the action of your own will... ” (p. 104). 

Although the author has stated that “we cannot erect a definite 
boundary and say: thus far and no farther,” to the principle of 
causality; nevertheless he is bound to recognize “a point, one single 
point in the immeasurable world of mind and matter, where science 
and therefore every causal method of research is inapplicable, not 
only on practical grounds but also on logical grounds, and will al- 
ways remain inapplicable. This point is the individual ego” (p.161). 

It will be recognized that this method of treating the problem of 
freedom is closely allied to the solution proposed by Bergson in his 
Time and Free Will. The pertinent observation is there made that 
the causal law is applicable to the will only in retrospect, and that 
the future, toward which the will is directed, is veritably indeter- 
minate. The similarity of these two accounts receives further con- 
firmation when we find Professor Planck saying: “There is a way in 
which the causal method can be applied within the limits of this 
inner realm. . . . The observer can look back over the experiences 
through which he has passed and endeavor to link them up in their 
causal relations” (p. 161). But the present, and with it the future, 
is a realm wholly outside the pale of causation. “‘The individual can 
never consider his own future purely and exclusively from the 
causal standpoint” (p. 165). 

What is to be said of this method of reconciling freedom with 
causality? It seems to me that the chief difficulty besetting the 
author’s solution lies in his identification of causality with predict- 
ability. In several passages he insists that when we cannot assign 
causes and motives to human behavior, and are thus unable to pre- 
dict future actions, “we must attribute this not actually to the ab- 
sence of motive but rather to the unsatisfactory nature of our knowl- 
edge of the peculiarities of the situation” (p. 153). Hence it would 
appear that the ignorance that makes us unable to predict, but 
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which is removable in principle, is no warrant for denying the oper- 
ative presence of objective causes. The only unpredictability, there- 
fore, which can be identified with the absence of the causal principle 
must be that which was pointed out as resting “‘not only on practi- 
cal grounds but also on logical grounds.” 

It is difficult, however, to square this inference with another pro- 
nouncement by Professor Planck to the effect that “in principle 
there is no reason why we should not discover the causal connec- 
tions in our own personal conduct, but that in practice we can never 
do so because this would mean that the observing subject would 
also be the object of research. And that is impossible; for no eye can 
see itself” (p. 163). The only way I see of removing the contradic- 
tion here is by the expedient already mentioned of regarding the 
assignment of causes as impossible iz principle only with respect to 
the present and future activities of the will, and as impossible in 
practice and only accidentally with respect to the past. I believe 
that this is what Professor Planck means to do. Yet if we take a 
specific instance of what would commonly be regarded as an exam- 
ple of free choice, difficulties are hound to appear. 

Let us take William James’s famous predicament of trying to de- 
cide whether to go home by way of Oxford Street or Divinity 
Avenue. According to Professor Planck we must say that at the 
time of his choice, James was actually free to choose either route, 
but that immediately after choosing and in retrospect both on his 
part and on ours, the motives could be ascertained which even then 
were operative in causing him to walk along one street rather than 
the other. Unless I have stated the matter unfairly, this appeal to 
example convinces me that the reference to different times and the 
definition of freedom in terms of necessary ignorance does not suc- 
ceed in removing the contradiction noted above. 

It may well be that in such matters it is really possible to eat 
one’s cake and have it too. As Dr. Raphael Demos has recently 
pointed out,! the law of contradiction appears not to hold in the 
case of certain ultimate categories of thought. The concepts of free- 
dom and causality may quite possibly be among those of which this 
is the case. The fact that their incompatibility to the logical under- 
standing has persistently failed to provide sufficient motive for any 

1 Fournal of Philosophy, Vol. XXX, No. 4. 
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protracted denial of the reality of either seems to indicate that 
something like this must be true. 

As a consequence of his identifying causality with predictability 
in connection with the activity of the human will, Professor Planck 
is led to make a statement which seems to me to run counter to the 
facts as we know them. Having affirmed that “We must admit that 
the mind of each one of our greatest geniuses. . . even at the mo- 
ment of its highest flights of thought or in the most profound inner 
workings of the soul, was subject to the causal fiat and was an in- 
strument in the hands of the almighty law which governs the world”’ 
(p. 155), he goes on to say that in this there is nothing derogatory; 
“though it would be derogatory, of course, if this were interpreted 
in the sense that the ordinary mortal is capable of following the 
workings of that law in the case of supremely gifted souls. Nobody 
would feel it disrespectful if one were to say that some superhuman 
intelligence could understand a Goethe or a Shakespeare. The whole 
point lies in the inadequacy of the observer.” 

This appears to me to be simply untrue. Most people are averse 
to psychological determinism not because this means that with 
greater knowledge they could understand the mental operations of a 
genius. On the contrary such an assurance would be quite flattering 
to the average person’s psychological insight. The truer reason for 
this aversion rests in the fact that one is loath to believe that the 
creative flights of the human mind are subject to the same basic 
principle of determinism that controls physical nature. What is re- 
quired is an interpretation of the causal principle which shall do full 
justice to the element of predictability demanded by physics and 
psychology alike, but which shall free the conception of cause from 
the idea of external compulsion. 

Professor Planck has given an excellent summary account of 
what the philosophers have had to say about cause, and has pointed 
out the deadlock between Humean positivism and Kantian tran- 
scendentalism. He believes that neither are satisfactory accounts, 
and turns hopefully to the way in which science in each of its dif- 
ferent branches actually regards the problem of causation. Al- 
though he gives a persuasive survey of the evidence for the fact that 
science everywhere assumes dynamical causation as more basic 
than the view of cause as statistical generalization, the author no- 
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where indicates what any specific science says as to the generic 
meaning of ‘dynamical causation’. The truth is, of course, that 
science as such has nothing to say on this matter. 

In conclusion, it is worth noting that in the chapter entitled, 
“Causation and Free Will: the Answer of Science,” the answer 
given by Professor Planck to the age-old philosophical problem is 
based upon the equally ancient metaphysical observation that the 
ego, so long as it remains ‘knower’, can never become object to it- 
self. It is fairly certain, however, that the author, being a competent 
philosopher as well as a distinguished physicist, has already un- 
wittingly confessed the inappropriate sub-title of the chapter just 
mentioned when he writes in an earlier passage: “In my opinion the 
question of the human will has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
opposition between causal and statistical physics. Its importance is 
of a much more profound character and is entirely independent of 
any physical or biological hypothesis. I am inclined to believe, with 
many famous philosophers, that the solution of the problem lies in 
quite another sphere.” 

Lawrence W. BEALS 


Men or Goop Wil, by Fules Romains. Volume One: 1. 
Tue SixTtH or OcToBER. 2. QUINETTE’S CRIME. 


Translated by Warre B. Wells. (Knopf. 1933.) 
$2.50. 


M. Romains announces in a Preface that, though his novel will 
revolve about no central character or family, it will yet possess 
unity and trend. 

Superficially, the perspective of this first volume of what will be 
an extended series recalls that of Street Scene, Grand Hotel, novels 
by Dos Passos, certain German expressionist plays, and other 
so-called ‘cosmic’ writings dealing with a given locality during a 
given interval, and presenting images of collective life in which 
cells of individual destiny are brought into a shifting focus. M. 
Romains’ connection with this approach, whose formal objective 
is the moving pattern rather than the celebration of a single 
progression of events, is peculiarly genuine and fundamental; his 
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work as a whole has comprised a training of his sensibilities in the 
dynamics and mental impacts of masses, objects, atmospheres, 
psychic entities; he has familiarized himself with modes of life 
other than that of the human individual. 

With tremendous physical movements, Paris sweeps to its labors 
the morning of October 6, 1908, more or less conscious of that still 
greater undulation of world politics preparing its fate out of the 
Balkan situation. Beneath these great swells, the spotlight-tech- 
nique isolates a variety of bedrooms, street and shop scenes, meet- 
ings, enterprises, characters. In the evening the waves flow back, 
revealing a sediment of incident and partly formulated intrigue: 
Quinette, a bookbinder, has encountered a criminal; the political 
crisis has been analysed; financiers, politicians, and an actress have 
become involved in an oil scandal; a woman has become overaware 
of her neighbor in the bus; a little boy, to the accompaniment of 
memories and fancies, has driven his wooden hoop up quiet 
darkening streets. 

This appears very like what occurs in other contemporaneous 
works of similar genre. For the emotional rise and fall of a single 
plot have been substituted little eddies of happenings enclosed 
within arbitrary time or space-time divisions, the calendar day or 
year, in London, Berlin, Union Square, Paris. The effect all around 
has been an increase in surface ‘naturalness’ and in variety of 
material. 

These outer resemblances can, however, be overstressed to M. 
Romains’ disadvantage. His time-place figures, mass-life expressing 
itself in routines of labor, travel, or sleep, by means of synchronized 
news-reports, responses to the weather, the “stifling” of Paris 
within “her ring of fortifications and her suburbs,” are to him 
living and breathing units, individuals of a specific order; they are 
not merely part of a stage-device designed to create a background 
of ‘modern tempo’. These super- or sub-human entities have their 
measured area and beat, and in their midst human characters 
develop their destinies, moving according to the additional] prin- 
ciple which we may call Dramatic Time, that is, the time which 
controls the juxtaposition of incidents with reference to human 
values, and which interferes with the action through dramatic 
coincidence, the winding up of climaxes, the emotional drift of 
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suspended decisions. In other words, M. Romains wishes to present 
interactive organisms different in dimension and in rhythmic 
periodicity. 

Such an ‘organic novel’ must be sharply distinguished from the 
works of those authors who have found in the space-time device 
a flaccid container for every species of data and for whom all 
questions of form now seem settled or rendered obsolete. M. 
Romains’ volume introduces us not to a confusion of unrelatable 
odds and ends scattered with bitter bathos about an intellectual 
surrender, but to a sort of congress of firmly imagined, active 
shapes meeting together under the banner of history. In this 
respect, the present work promises to have more in common with 
War and Peace than with zg79. 

It is of added interest, then, to observe the functioning of this 
method in the mind of one “not addicted to the dilletantism of 
chaos,” and whose style, civilized, neat, free of eccentricity, pos- 
sesses a reassuring lightness of touch: the sound of Germaine’s 
breathing as she slept “was complicated by a kind of noise in the 
roof of her mouth which was not a snore, but reminded one of a 
snore.” “In principle M. de Saint-Papoul shared his wife’s room.” 
The relaxations of sentimental despair, lurid lyricism, and self- 
multiplying triviality, to which the space-time structure has 
readily lent itself in other hands, here produces a legitimate artistic 
medium well suited to M. Romains’ special gifts. 

So far, Quinette the bookbinder receives perhaps more space than 
any other character. Quinette is an interesting contemporary type, 
experimental, pragmatic, cold-blooded, and silly. He believes in the 
“strong man,’ and that by alertness to all possibility his conduct 
will “find its immediate reward in the very tensity which you 
would feel all the time. Any lingering idea of boredom would be 
dispersed . . . ” Guaranteeing his vigor with a patented girdle 
called The Herculex Electric Energiser, which if it “had something 
to do with the vitality which he felt within him, so much the 
better. If it had nothing to do with it, why worry about it? It 
played its part as a fetish just as well as anything else’ — he 
projects himself into another man’s crime, taking it over, so to 
speak, at second-hand. It is somewhat troubling that this essen- 
tially comic character should appear in the last paragraph of the 
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volume pouring disintegrating acid over the face of the murderer 
whose crime he has adopted, and whom he has slain in turn: the 
author is left with the problem of giving appropriate dramatic 
meaning to a character who, having failed to prove his capacity to 
make a judgment, is motivated, by ludicrous fantasies and patho- 
logical eccentricities, into a tragically qualified situation; this being 
the same problem which Faulkner, for example, failed to solve in 
Sanctuary. It remains to be learned from the later volumes what 
meanings the semi-somnambulistic crime of Quinette will derive 
from the organic pattern into which it has been fitted. 

A criticism of the dramatic validity of the novel, being based 
upon the completed réles of its characters, is impossible at this 
time. But it is already apparent that M. Romains’ work will far 
excel others which have been adapted to his chosen manner, and 
that he has caused the possibility of a modern artistic handling of 
community activity to deserve fresh consideration. 

Haroip RosENBERG 


ARISTOPHANES, A Srupy, dy Gilbert Murray. (Oxford. 
1933). $2.50. 


New York first became thoroughly conscious of Aristophanes’ 
existence in 1930, when Lysistrata was presented by the Philadelphia 
Theatre Association. A performance by the musical wing of the 
Moscow Art Theatre a few years before had caused only a mild stir. 
After all, though the gusty slapstick in which the Muscovites 
indulged might make every implication of the play sufficiently 
evident to the discerning (one remembers how Cinesias in the 
transports of love rushed across the stage and began gnawing ona 
pillar), the lines were delivered in Russian. But following the Phila- 
delphia company’s resurrection ceremonies there was a considerable 
rush for literal translations. Worthy citizens had a conviction 
that they were missing something in Gilbert Seldes’ adaptation and 
on the strength of this feeling Mr. Horace Liveright sold a good 
many copies of his reprint of the Athenian Society’s prose version.! 

1 London, 1912, New York, 1930, two volumes in one. The translator and exegete, 


who remains anonymous in both editions, makes some egregious blunders, but he 
partly atones in spirit and enthusiasm for his lapses in exact scholarship. The stand- 
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What most people who read Aristophanes during the course of 
that unprecedentedly successful revival were looking for is the very 
thing which Professor Murray finds it hard to accept without pro- 
fuse apology (pp. 3-11, 38, 165, 179-180, 196-198, 205-206). I mean 
of course the phallic ribaldry of Old Greek Comedy. This is almost 
the only quarrel which I have to pick with an otherwise admirable 
book, not perhaps to be ranked in the top flight of Professor Mur- 
ray’s work, but deserving of much praise because it will quicken 
interest in a Greek author who is all too little read. I complain about 
this delicate-hand-holding-up-a-trouser-leg-over-the-mire attitude, 
very natural in American professors who are either personally 
squeamish or must always be keeping a weather eye out for the 
Dean of Women, because I think it has been largely responsible for 
the exasperating neglect into which among academic circles Aris- 
tophanes has fallen. Particularly am I annoyed by the tendency, in 
which Professor Murray is not alone, to gloss over a very funny sex 
scene (p. 173) and dwell with bald detail on a coprolitish episode 
which deserves no emphasis (pp. 191-192). 

Professor Murray neatly whitewashes Aristophanes by assuming 
that he was bound by the conventions of the traditional pattern 
from which comedy took its rise, that the phallic elements, more- 
over, “are ritual, and highly important ritual.” He accepts, in fact, 
Mr. F. M. Cornford’s hypothesis that back of every Aristophanic 
play lies a folk-drama of the type still current in northern Greece.” 
Professor Murray complains, regarding the form of Attic Comedy, 
that ‘‘there has been a curious reluctance to admit the obvious con- 
clusion that it is based on a religious rite, and was not a mere ex- 


ard poetic translation, from which I quote in this review, is that of B. B. Rogers, 
reprinted for the Loeb Classical Library, three volumes, 1924. The reader who likes 
his bawdry completely untainted by English tea-and-toast manners ought to consult 
the French prose translation, edition Budé, V. Coulon and H. van Daele, five vol- 
umes. The following works offer a convenient approach to the whole subject: 
Aristophanes and the Political Parties at Athens, Maurice Croiset, translated from the 
French by James Loeb, Macmillan, London, 1909; Aristophanes, bis Plays and his 
Influence, L. E. Lord, Marshall Jones Company, Boston, 1925; The Greek Theater 
and its Drama, R. C. Flickinger, third edition, University of Chicago Press, 1926, 
especially pp. 35-36, recommended as an antidote for F. M. Cornford’s The Origin 
of Attic Comedy, Edward Arnold, London, 1914, which Professor Murray appar- 
ently swallows whole. 

2 See R. M. Dawkins, ‘““The Modern Carnival in Thrace and the Cult of Diony- 
sus,” Fournal of Hellenic Studies, xxvi, 1908. 
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tempore piece of coarse buffoonery” (p. 11). Conservative scholars 
do not deny a ritual basis for certain elements in Old Greek Com- 
edy, but they regard it as futile to look too closely for indications of 
formal ritual in Aristophanes, or to see behind his plays a definite 
pattern of traditional pageantry. However, the reader interested in 
Aristophanes as a literary artist need not trouble his head about the 
problem. For him it has about as much meaning as the price of oats 
in Boeotia. Nor had it much more for a fifth century Athenian 
crowd. Professor Murray admits, though with some pain, that both 
Aristophanes and his audience probably enjoyed an obscene joke 
for its own sake. 

Despite his complaints about the low humor of his predecessors, 
from which he boasts that he has delivered comedy, Aristophanes 
quite visibly revels in his rabelaisian opportunities. The man’s 
gusto betrays him. If he had found the ‘conventions’ of comedy 
thoroughly distasteful, he would have kept his stage clean — and 
won no prizes, or he would have chosen another medium, a foolish 
step, for comedy offered perhaps the most convenient vehicle for an 
author with Aristophanes’ strong socio-political convictions. Being 
what he was, a practical playwright and a pamphleteer by nature as 
well as a lyric poet of the very highest rank, Aristophanes stuck to 
the medium which suited him best and wrote comedies that pleased 
his audience, adding to the popular that something more which is 
genius. The best motto in fact for a real lover of Aristophanes is one 
which the poet himself suggests (Ecclesiazusae 1154-1156): 

Let the wise and philosophic choose me for my wisdom’s sake, 
Those who joy in mirth and laughter choose me for the jests I make. 

Out of his profound knowledge of the period Professor Murray 
has supplied as he goes along, paraphrasing for the most part, not 
often translating the text of Aristophanes, a leisurely background 
for the poet’s life and works. During the remainder of this review I 
shall simply point Professor Murray’s scattered descriptions and 
add to them a few details, particularly regarding the contemporary 
political situation, which from the very wealth of his scholarship 
he takes for granted. 

Around the family and early life of Aristophanes there has set- 
tled a Salaminian fog from which only a few tenuous facts emerge. 
As to the precise date of his birth we have no information. He 
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‘flourished,’ which in ancient terms means that he was about forty 
years of age, at the end of the Peloponnesian War. Thus he would 
have been born at latest around 445 or 450 B.C. A date somewhat 
prior to 451 B.C. is, however, a more likely one, since at that time 
Pericles passed a law excluding from citizenship children not born 
of two Athenian parents. We are told further that the poet was the 
son of Philip, a settler from Egypt (other sources say Rhodes or 
Cyprus), who held property in the island of Aegina, but also be- 
longed to the tribe Pandionis and owned an estate near Athens in 
the Cydathenaeon district. These facts combined would explain 
why Aristophanes’ own citizenship was called into question by his 
deadly political foe, Cleon the tanner, himself a product of 
Cydathenaeon. 

Aristophanes thus learned in boyhood to love the country. He 
received the education and shared all his life the prejudices of a 
typical country gentleman, brought up on Homer and the earlier 
lyric and dramatic poets, hating the new-fangled sophistic temper 
and corrupt politics of Athens in her imperialistic age, which accord- 
ing to Aristophanes dated from the accession of Pericles to power. 
Athenian policy in fact took an imperialistic tone some years before 
Aristophanes’ birth. In 454 B.C. the treasury of the Delian League, 
which was intended originally as a defense association against the 
Persians and to which each member contributed money or men and 
ships as desired, was transferred from the island of Delos to the 
Acropolis of Athens. Defense payments were soon transformed into 
tribute. The subjects, no longer allies, of Athens found themselves 
supporting an Athenian mercantile marine which sought to control 
the trade routes east and north toward Persia and the Black.Sea, 
but especially those westward in the direction of Sicily and Italy. 
Sparta, sometimes outwardly the friend, but in her military and 
communistic temper from time immemorial the natural foe of im- 
petuous, easy-going, individualistic Athens, had no immediate com- 
mercial stake. Her interests were largely inland and agricultural. 
But she had maritime friends and colonies who did. Particularly 
Corinth and Megara could not look on without a protest while the 
West and East sent their corn, cattle, and metals exclusively into 
the harbor of Athens and from 500 B.C. onwards Athenian pottery 
drove out all other brands in the western markets. 
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When Aristophanes was about twenty years of age, the Pelo- 
ponnesian War broke out, as with these rival commercial interests 
at stake it was bound to do, between Athens and Sparta and their 
allies. The immediate result was that country families, like that of 
Aristophanes, were driven from their pleasant estates and forced 
into the city. Some, perhaps Aristophanes among them, found 
refuge with friends or relatives. But the most had to take refuge in 
abandoned temples or temple areas, suffocating cabins, casks, veri- 
table holes in the ground, fit only for wolves or vultures. The whole 
situation can easily be visualized by any one who saw Athens while 
Greek and Turk were in process of being transferred after the 
Smyrna episode. 

Yet in spite of the sufferings which two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people had to endure, cooped up within city walls during the 
stifling heat of an Athenian summer, Pericles adhered stubbornly, 
for the short while that he lived after the opening of hostilities, to 
his original tactics. He intended thus to safeguard the citizens if not 
the property of Attica against Spartan invasions on land and to 
concentrate all his offence in a strong naval campaign, which at 
long last failed. Aegospotami followed the Sicilian disaster and in 
404 B.C., twenty-seven years after the war began, Athens fell to the 
sound of flutes; her fleet was confiscated; she lost all her foreign 
possessions and became the involuntary ally of Sparta. 

Meantime Spartan armies burned crops, pillaged vineyards, and 
so thoroughly denuded the country about Athens that “the very 
cicadas had to sing on the ground.”’ Aristophanes knew the great 
plague that swept away at least a quarter of the population, the 
pinch of hunger which came with the war, continued against 
Sparta or others intermittently throughout his entire lifetime. He 
like others in Athens must have had to content himself for long 
with soldier’s rations of cheese and onions, salt meat, pease por- 
ridge, and barley bread. Before his very eyes perhaps people died of 
scurvy or starvation, grinning like puppies as the Megarians did, 
their cheeks mere skin and bone. Not for nothing does he introduce 
market scenes and feasting into almost every play. Not because he 
remains true to the tradition of a primitive religious banquet does 
he revel in descriptions of contraband food, of fresh eels from 
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Boeotia, escorted by columns of hares, pigeons, thrushes, cucum- 
bers, figs, apples, pomegranates, and grapes. 

Considering al! this, the greater part of the small ae hated 
the war, in common with aristocrats who possessed large country 
estates as well as town houses and, where they did not have an im- 
mediate commercial interest, with prosperous upper-middle class 
manufacturers. They merely desired by any honorable means to 
end the mad struggle which was tearing Greece apart and sweeping 
off her population as if with a broom, while the barbarians, once de- 
feated at Thermopylae, received the appeals of Athens or Sparta 
for money with ill-concealed satisfaction. For these and perhaps a 
little for himself Aristophanes speaks when he makes the hero of his 
first extant play, the 4charnians, look out over the walls in loathing 
of the city and its eternally raucous hucksters, look out and yearn 
for his quiet village which never knew the word “Buy!” 

Indeed there is nostalgia in all Aristophanes’ descriptions of rural 
life, his loving enumeration of trees and plants, of the birds that 
nest in the hedges or wing their way over the sown fields. There is a 
touch, too, of reminiscent melancholy about Aristophanes’ portrait 
of the typical Greek farmer, engaged in long conversations with 
fig and olive and vine while he scans the sky shrewdly for signs of 
foul or fair weather, at rest in spring beside his violet-encircled well 
or in winter at his wine with neighbors before a fire where chestnuts 
crackle and a Thracian maid bustles about with whom he can flirt 
when his wife isn’t looking. “I’m just a hick,” says one of Aris- 
tophanes’ characters, “and I call a spade a spade.” The saying goes, 
somewhat modified, for the poet himself. His style, as he admits, 1s 
a blend of country coarseness and urban refinement. His favorite 
hero is a small farmer, just a bit tricky and crude, but essentially 
forthright and decent, an enterprising man, direct and stubborn, a 
master hand at getting things done and not above using the syllo- 
gism of violence if he loses a debate, yet upon occasion subtle 
enough in argument when confronted with a smooth specimen from 
the city who represents all the new things that conservatives hate. 

Aristophanes can never reconcile himself to the fact that Athens 
has passed or is passing from the period of the gentleman and small 
farmer to the industrial era. He looks back with a fond eye to the 
period of the Persian War. In this Golden Age Greek citizens, not 
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yet corrupted by new fashions in education and literature nor 
impoverished and embittered by the civil strife attendant upon an 
imperialistic policy, were prosperous, honest, happy, and kind- 
hearted. What they were they owed in large part to a simple train- 
ing: instruction in plain patriotic music and poetry accompanied by 
severe athletic and military discipline, but above all a thorough 
grounding in the fundamentals of etiquette and ethics. Nowadays 
young men are trained in the sophistic school of Socrates and Eurip- 
ides. From its door emerges a breed of insolent, argumentative, 
spindling whippersnappers who may shine in the law-courts, but 
can’t even parade, much less fight, without getting tangled up in 
their shields. Instead of developing their bodies, as did the heroes of 
Marathon, they loaf in the marketplace, talking communism and 
anarchy and the law of the superman. They can show you why a 
citizen may rightly insult his parents and commit incest with his 
sister, or a state slaughter helpless non-combatants, but they are 
incapable of a single decent action. 

I agree with Professor Murray that Aristophanes probably had 
no great personal hatred of either Socrates or Euripides. He dined 
out on good terms with the one, if Plato’s Symposium is anything 
more than a dramatic fiction, and he certainly did not have the 
dramas of the other at his finger-tips merely because he loathed 
them. He must have known that Socrates was not a typical sophist 
nor Euripides a thoroughly unprincipled man. But in comedy, the 
bigger the victim, the louder the laugh. The Clouds, as Professor 
Murray implies, was not written to bring about the death of Soc- 
rates. And noone should take the satire on adult and undergraduate 
education there or indeed any of the caricatures in Aristophanes’ 
Through the Looking Glass garden too seriously. Aristophanes him- 
self had no small skill in the sophistry which he deplores. But per- 
sonally he could take his rhetoric or leave it alone. Other Athenians 
could not. And I think he seriously felt that the searching dialectic 
of Socrates as well as Euripides’ quibbling discussions of forbidden 
subjects did typify the litigious spirit, the uncontrolled propensity 
for talk without action which, in his opinion, had lowered the moral 
tone of Athens and shattered her steady, driving strength. 

During the Persian War presumably Athens never knew the dis- 
grace of famine or bread lines. Poverty did not make men thieves 
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nor juries sell their birthright for a mess of dole. At present the dis- 
gruntled veterans of Marathon, old men deprived of the bonus 
which the state owes them, serve in law-courts for a pittance of nine 
cents a day, graciously voted them by demagogues who are getting 
rich on the war. If they do not, for example, vote guilty that rich 
subject of Athens who has left his home to stand trial for resisting a 
particularly unjust levy and stands helpless on foreign soil, badgered 
by blackmailers, each one offering to arrange matters for him, Sir 
Demagogue cracks the whip and informs them that another day 
they may not eat. Pitifully enough most of them are proud of what 
they call their power and vie with one another in turning up pro- 
Spartan plots to overturn the government and defeat Athens. Here 
again the informer stands ready to do his duty. He not only spies 
out contraband goods; he inspects the doings and intentions of his 
fellow citizens in war time, for Athens of course has no official 
prosecutor, no police or detective force. 

Once Athens was governed by gentlemen. Now the stupid mob 
are in power, the proletariat of daily laborers, egged on by bankers, 
loan-sharks, dealers in wheat and hides and pottery, seafaring mer- 
chants, professional soldiers, arms-makers, and all who stand to 
profit by the war. The neurosis of hatred and suspicion, the feeling 
that all Spartans are villains to whom no oath or pledge is sacred 
and on whom the whole weight of the war-guilt must fall, the hys- 
terical patriotism that would call out the navy if Sparta harmed the 
hair of a dog from one of Athens’ smallest islands, is kept blazing in 
the mob by oracle-mongers, by quack priests who know on what side 
their pulpits are buttered. 

In days of old the quarreling Greek family for once presented a 
compact front to the barbarians. But each state preserved its own 
rights; no ove tried to lord it over the rest; all citizens fought 
honestly to save Greece. Now the country is overrun by a pest of 
professional soldiers who whip up war sentiment and leave the dan- 
gerous work to others. For themselves they land soft jobs as am- 
bassadors to the Great King, booze safely on quiet frontiers in the 
North, or at best sprain an ankle while leaping over a ditch. The 
ordinary citizen never knows when his name will be placed on 
the draft list and that of a man with influence rubbed out. And he 
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fights, when he marches forth, not against Persians, but against 
brother Greeks. 

Thus the ideal of panhellenic unity in an essentially agricultural 
community, not pacifism per se (there is no evidence that Aris- 
tophanes escaped or tried to escape military duty), not interna- 
tionalism, as Professor Murray and others intimate, but the much 
narrower concept of national solidarity is the central plank in Aris- 
tophanes’ platform. And the changes necessary to bring about this 
unity once more can be made only by an honest, intelligent citizen 
or a group of citizens (the representative is typically from the con- 
servative rural democracy, the small farmers, or women as repre- 
senting conservative tendencies), persons who stand on the side- 
lines and criticise, who temporarily usurp some of the functions of 
government, or even take over the whole administration by a coup 
d@ état in order to effect reform. 

In a manner of speaking Aristophanes had a reformer’s plan, 
though he probably would have been the first to laugh if one had 
told him so. Certainly he had the reformer’s courage. When Cleon, 
the Huey Long of his period, had been presented with a golden 
crown and a front seat in the theatre as recognition for a successful 
bit of military bluff, the first performance he saw was the Knights, 
in which a vulgar Paphlagonian tanner, whose identity there is no 
mistaking, loses his demagogue’s post to a hot-dog man, who by 
virtue of his atrocious voice, lack of education, thievish ways, and 
consummate gall is destined to be the savior of Greece. A modern 
playwright would hardly have the courage, or if he did, would 
hardly be given permission to present a play of that kind during 
war-time in Washington. But for all his courage Aristophanes ac- 
complished singularly little. Shortly after the production of the 
Knights the people elected Cleon general. The one action directly 
traceable to the influence of an Aristophanic play is the decree of 
Patrocleides. This became law not long after the Frogs was pre- 
sented and, according to Aristophanes’ recommendation, it restored 
their rights to a group of citizens who had been exiled for their part 
or suspected part in the oligarchic revolution of the Four Hundred. 

The Aristophanes who comes out of Professor Murray’s book is 
“devoted to three great subjects, Peace, Poetry, and the philo- 
sophic criticism of life,” and to this Aristophanes I have devoted the 
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better part of my review. But.one should not forget and Professor 
Murray occasionally remembers in the gorgeous foolery of his para- 
phrases or the all too brief lines of really inspired translation which 
he gives the reader that Aristophanes who, even asa boy, was drawn 
by the magic of Tripod Street, the road which led to the theatre of 
Dionysus and was in effect the Broadway of ancient Athens. That is 
the Aristophanes who meets the curious reader of his plays, the 
popular comedian who followed the fashion then current as much as 
aped the reformer in writing of utopias, escape, and regeneration in 
the midst of hard times. 

Here, first of all, is an interesting person, a country boy who be- 
came Athens’ most famous man about town, an omnivore of life 
who drew his inspiration from the teeming streets and knew every- 
one worth knowing, from Socrates to the hard-knuckled lads in the 
tanyard, from Euripides to the sausage-hawkers brawling with 
courtesans at the gate, from Sophocles to Thracian cops on their 
beat, orators bawling on the Pynx, and such notorious old gossips as 
the son of Julius (it is refreshing to find that good New York name 
in the business so early), pantler extraordinary to Athens’ official 
restaurant. One may consider Aristophanes as a personality, an 
impudent vaudevillian who invites the Muse to spit copiously on 
his rivals. The literary historian may think of him as the comedian 
with sharp eye and roving tongue to whom nothing in earth, 
heaven, or mythology is sacred, who dresses up Prometheus with an 
old umbrella and makes Thyestes, the subject of so many serious 
dramas, burn his nose while sampling a ragout of offspring. Or again 
one may justly rank him with the world’s greatest lyric poets and 
speak of him as the inspired parodist, the critic of life on whose 
plays St. John Chrysostom slept of nights, and whose literal heirs 
are Lucian, Rabelais, and Swift. But always there remains an initial 
mystery, behind which Aristophanes is laughing at his analyzer 
through the comic mask. 

Such is the author whom Professor Murray follows, with few 
slips and almost no major stumbles,’ through the pages of a fascinat- 


3 I pass over a few trifling misprints and errors of fact which other reviewers have 
pointed out, as well as the author’s mistaken interpretations of the Lysistrata and the 
affair of the Hermocopidae (165 and 141). More serious are mistakes due perhaps to 
consulting an outline or working from memory without direct reference to the text: 
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ing book which I heartily commend to all who love things delicate 
and brave. 
F. A. SPENCER 


Looxinc Back, dy Norman Douglas. (Harcourt, Brace. 
1933.) $3.50. 

Wandering one time in the protestant cemetery in Rome Douglas 
reflected: “What a jumble of names and nationalities... ! 
What a mixed assemblage lies here, in this foreign earth! One 
would like to write down all their names, shake them in a bag, 
pick out fifty at random and compose their biographies. It would 
be a curious cosmopolitan document”’ (4/one, p. 123). Investigating 
all those forgotten lives — that is the kind of freakish research that 
Douglas would enjoy. Now this reflection in the Roman cemetery 
was not the origin of Looking Back. The book and the reflection are 
both manifestations of a recurring idea. South Wind is an expression 
of the same idea. That too is a curious cosmopolitan document, in 
fictional form. Douglas even produces somewhere the name of the 
man who invented that expression ‘human document’, thus prov- 
ing that the most disreputable of clichés have had their begetters, 
their fresh and innocent youth. But one must not be misled by the 
latter-day connotations of the phrase. If it suggests to most people 
a literal account of very average lives, something in the Dreiser or 
Zola line, it has a different meaning to Douglas. To him it means 
the singling out of what is exceptional and pungent in people of 
average exterior. Doubtless he would have found plenty of interest- 
ing characters among those defunct cosmopolites in the Roman 
cemetery. In Looking Back he writes of his acquaintances instead; 
the clues are not epitaphs but calling-cards which he has preserved 
since early youth; the method of recreating them is not research but 
memory (with a little help from his diaries); and finally the result 
is a book not of biographies but of informal character sketches. 
More than anything else it is an autobiography in terms of people 
he has known. 


Inevitable, this quasi-autobiography, for Douglas is one of the 
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most backward-looking of men. His diary habit, the preservation of 
those calling-cards, are indications of retrospectiveness in the man 
himself, and’no one who has read the travel books (4/one and To- 
gether particularly) need be told how readily his literary mind runs 
to the past — his own past or that of mankind, the Golden Age. 
Seldom is he discovered writing of a place on a first visit. When he 
takes you to some unheard-of Italian village or alp in the Tyrol you 
may be sure that he has been there before, perhaps several times, 
that he knows the tobacconist, knows the inns and their specialités, 
and more likely than not has written a controversial monograph on 
those prehistoric remains in the vicinity. Here, in the past, he 
hunted zeolites or chamois or gentians; here he met So-and-so, 
who, by the way, was a character (long digression on So-and-so); 
here he discovered a particularly fine (or vile) local wine; here he 
broke his ankle — but it was worth doing, for who else had ever 
climbed the ———— on an old-fashioned bicycle? . . . The travel 
books would be altogether different without this infusion of the 
past. No wonder that Douglas manages to invest his impressions of 
foreign places with a tone of authority rarely found in such narra- 
tives. In addition, this generous overscoring with reminiscence 
brings to his books another dimension, personality, which, together 
with the excellent prose, gives them a place, a very high one, in 
minor literature. Together and Alone are the most remarkable: the 
first a fairly tranquil record of a summer in the Austrian Tyrol; the 
second an absolutely unique piece of travel literature, in which 
impressions of Italy during wartime, scholarly digressions, sketches 
of various rather predatory eccentrics, ferocious animadversionson 
modern civilization and passages of eloquent description shoulder 
one another, not without a certain virile harmony. 

Indeed these elements, particularly striking in 4/one, are found 
in all the earlier writings of Douglas — in South Wind too, if we 
except personal reminiscence. On the other hand the recent tend- 
ency has been for the elements to find separate expression: scholar- 
ship in Birds and Beasts of the Greek Anthology, pure fantasy of the 
Golden Age in In the Beginning, pure animadversion in Good-bye to 
Western Culture, and now reminiscence, more or less pure, in Look- 
ing Back. But Douglas, like Byron, is a many-faceted being and 
writes best when all facets are playing together on a given subject. 
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It is significant that none of the later books is equal to South Wind 
or to the two travel books just mentioned or even to Old Calabria. 
Good-bye to Western Culture is inclined to be a trifle captious; the 
Greek Anthology book is a surprisingly lifeless performance; In the 
Beginning is the worst thing Douglas ever wrote, a gaudy lollypop, 
book-club erotica; Looking Back, though better than the others, 
suffers from monotony and garrulousness. 

In addition it is distinctly confusing. The calling-cards were 
picked out at random, I believe; thus one sketch will describe a 
person associated with Douglas’ career in the Foreign Office; the 
next may dwell on incidents of fairly recent date; and the next may 
leap dizzily into the very remote past when Douglas was a school- 
boy in Germany. Of course he means to convey an impression of the 
casual workings of the memory process. But it is one thing to culti- 
vate the illusion of casualness, as Douglas has done with success in 
other books; casualness in the raw is another thing altogether. Some 
scheme, not necessarily chronological, should have been devised to 
give order to this collection of biographical and autobiographical 
notes. So far as I can see it is perfectly haphazard. That is the 
trouble with pursuing Casualness too hard: you sometimes catch 
up with her. 

Nevertheless the book is well worth reading. It is true that the 
world does not suffer from a drought of memorabilia, and yet if 
works of this kind appeared as often as newspapers, Looking Back 
would still be noteworthy. For one thing it is very well written, 
which means that, despite the deliberate uwnorganization of the 
whole, it is, as regards the parts, outstanding; for Douglas, I ven- 
ture, writes as good a prose as any Englishman living. 4/one is far 
more brilliant, but the new book is thoroughly workmanlike. Such 
precision in the use of words, such pungency, clearness, cunning, 
lightness, variety. Admirable, those beginnings and endings, and 
the way sentence leads into sentence and paragraph into paragraph, 
with never a trace of strain or slickness. Above all, Douglas’ writing 
has the authority of a superior personality. A rich and powerful 
thing, that personality, despite the affectations and the fatuous 
moments; and I fear that, like Personality itself, it is a quality 
much underrated just now. This is an age that values Intelligence; 
and instead of cultivating our personalities we seek to absorb them, 
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in scholarship or revolutionary social schemes or in the construction 
of intricate works of art. Lacking Intelligence in the current sense, 
cultivating his personality for all it is worth, Douglas is rather an 
anomaly. 

FREDERICK DuPEE 
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